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Rhododendrons Make Pleasing Foundation Pictures 


F the evergreen shrubs planted 

around our house, the Rhododen- 
() drons have become the chief 

favorites, and they present us 
with bouquets of wondrous rose ‘ind 
white beauty during the latter part of 
May and in June. They combine beauty 
with usefulness to a large degree; a com- 
bination not always found in the floral 
world. 


The group against the house consists 
of the Hybrid roseum elegans, with gor- 
geous rose-colored blossoms, and Alba 
elegans, a white Rhododendron, and the 
first one to open its wonderful large 
blooms; by fully two weeks preceding 
that of roseum. 


How wonderfully they have grown 
since coming from the nursery, not quite 
two feet in height. A warm deep bed of 
leaf mold and wood soil is all they ask. 
To make this needed bed for their devel- 
opment we dug 18 inches deep, providing 
all new soil, supplemented with leaf 
mold. A layer of grass cuttings spread 
over the surface soil will greatly help 
during hot, dry summer heat, as the fib- 
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Rhododendrons,—Hybrid “elegans and alba “elegans 


BY FRIEDERIKE WERNER, (Penna.) 


rous roots need a certain amount of 
moisture. A mulch of decaying leaves, 





This picture proves the vaiue ot Hhoago- 


such rich black food—as their wild kin 
and ancestors on wooded mountain-sides 
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delight in and in which they develop to 
the fullest their breath-taking flower- 
glory year after year. 


HE sturdy White Oak neighbor to 

the left of the Rhododendrons pro- 
vides food and shelter all the year 
round. His big towering limbs cast 
shade during the Summer and protect 
the foliage from the harm of winter sun. 
He lovingly sifts banks of leaves between 
and all around the Evergreens every 
Fall. Snug and warm they are bedded 
by Mother Nature’s methods, when grim 
Winter makes his stormy entrance. 

A group of Rhododendrons planted 
against the house foundation offers keen 
delight not only during their flowering 
season, when they present us with lovely 
bouquets in a variation of color, but their 
winter beauty, in evergreen colors of 
hope, spreads warmth and cheer, and 
protect many a feathered singer who 
seeks the seclusion the broad-leaved 
branches give. To this thicket comes 
Mr. and Mrs. Cardinal throughout the 
winter months, at different times during 
the day. From the window inside I can 
(Continued in Column 3, page 108) 
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Practical Features of the Sash House 
BY JOSEPH R. DEMERS, ( Mass.) 


years ago and doubtlessly there were 

some before that; but recently the 
construction of these Miniature Green- 
houses has taken a leap. The main 
reason for this seems to be the lack of 
sufficient stable manure for making hot- 
beds and the need of better and earlier 
plants by the market gardener. Most of 
these houses are found on market garden 
farms, and having built one recently, I 
will try to give herewith a comprehensive 
description of its construction. . 

The length of the building has to be 
divisable by three. The width after care- 
ful figuring, I found ten and one-half ft. 
would be ideal. So I measured off a 
space forty-five by ten and one-half, and 
dug down eighteen inches deep, so that 
the floor level of the house would be 
lower then the ground level, thereby 
facilitating heating. Then I dug all 
around this one foot deeper to a width 
of about eight inches, to afford a good 
base for the foundation. Then I built the 
forms and made a good concrete founda- 
tion two feet above the floor of the green- 
house, taking care to place ten or twelve- 
inch bolts at four foot intervals so as to 
bolt down the sill. 

Next, referring to FIG. 1: 
2 by 5 Cypress. All lumber used in my 
house is Cypress. It costs a little more 
but is well worth the difference. The 
studs are 2 by 3, placed every three feet, 


| HAVE seen Sash Houses fully twenty 


The sill is 


one for each rafter. The eaves plate, 
2 by 4, affords a good base for the rafter. 
Care must be taken to place the rafters 
in perfect position as your sashes are 
three feet wide and cannot be altered. 

The ridge plate, 2 by 5, approximately 
two inches protrudes above the rafters, 
thereby bringing it even with the outside 
of the sashes. A saddle board should be 
placed on top of this. 

FIG. 2 shows an angular milled piece 
which should be fitted on top of the eaves 
plate, in between the rafters. This should 
come out flush with the rafters to insure 
tightness. Cut a pattern and take it to 
the mill with your order. It would also 
be good to follow the same procedure for 
the top of the sash, that is at the point 
between the ridge and the end of the 
sash. I did not do this on mine and now 
I realize that I lose much heat here. 

FIG. 3 pictures a manner of bracing 
the roof. 34-in. galvanized pipe lines are 
attached to the rafters the full length of 
the building by means of pipe staples, 
then cross pipes may be attached thereto 
by means of split tees, which may be ob- 
tained from any greenhouse construction 
company. Or %-in. steel rods cut to the 
proper length with the ends bent to grip 
the pipe will prove just as effective for 
such a small building, and perhaps more 
economical. 

For ventilating, five of the sashes may 
be fixed to open on the south side of the 
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building, hinged at the bottom, and scuttle 
bars may be attached at the top, thereby 
enabling you to open them to any de- 
sired width. Seuttle bars may be ob- 
tained in any hardware store. 

Gable, or side glazing bar must be at- 
tached to the sides and ends of the build- 
ing. Next it is advisable to paint over 
this framework, with two coats of white 
lead, before proceeding any further. 
After glazing the ends and the sides of 
the house you are ready to install the 
sashes. Each sash must be attached to 
the house with four brass screws, two at 
the top and two at the bottom and make 
sure that they are long enough to catch 
well into the wood underneath. 

The best sash to use for this purpose 
is the one and five-eighths-inch thick 
with three rows of ten-by-twelve-inch 
glass, as this will allow more sunlight 
then those with the smaller size glass. 
Be sure the sash are of Cypress, as White 
Pine sashes, of which there are plenty 
on the market, will not last as long. 

For heating plant, any hot water 
boiler with a twenty-inch grate will be 
sufficient to heat this building to 60 de- 
gress in zero weather. A coil comprised 
of two, 2-in. pipes should be run 
around the house. Starting at the boiler, 
slant the pipes up four inches to the 
opposite end. Here a small air-cock may 
be placed in each pipe to release the air 
that will accumulate at this point, then 
run your pipes down the other side of 
the building, with the same pitch (4 
inches) back into the boiler. 

For boiler room, a space eight by ten 
feet at the east end of the greenhouse 
will be sufficient. You need not dig very 
deep as there are some boilers that re- 
quire only an eighteen inch pit. It would 
be well to determine what make of boiler 
you are going to put in before starting 
to dig out this pit. 

The benches may be built out of old or 
inexpensive wood, as they have to be 
renewed often; so that if you have any 
second-hand lumber around this would be 
a good place to use it. If you buy, get 
pecky Cypress, the wood generally 
utilized for this purpose. 

An estimate of the material required 
for a greenhouse 45 by 1014 and the ap- 
proximate cost of same follows: 
Foundation: Six yards of sand, 10 bags 


| eR rae pes i oe $18 00 
Sill: 94 ft. 2 by 5; studs, 24 ft. 2 by 3: 
eaves plate, 75 ft. 2 by 4; rafters, 96 
ft. 2 by 3; and ridge, 45 ft. 2 by 5— 
| RRR aE 19 80 
200 Hneal ft. of gable bar............0.. 10 00 
ED Stel a 5 kd dene adil sie bdo bese 24 00 
Glass for gables and sides............. 44 00 
ES in echo sa remand 6004624 qut'o+e 15 00 
ON a cscs ang baietas pee 150 00 
SE IN «os whale <hb atest t:9-4.sthe dled d04 ¢ 35 00 
Chimney, with second-hand brick...... 7 00 
30 sashes complete, at $4.00............ 20 00 
(Se hee ae 5 00 
yo a ey $447 80 








(Continued from page 107) 
watch the cheerful pretty birds, “Chip, 
chip,” and then a clear loud whistle re- 
peated over and over, it sounds exactly 
like the whistle of a boy. Where, and 
who is the boy I wondered, when during 
school hours the whistling could be 
heard, before I knew of the presence of 
the Cardinals. Thus all the year round 


we derive enjoyment from the group of 
Rhododendrons against the foundation. 
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Stove-Heated Sash House* 


BY JOHN F. McCREERY, (N. Y.) 


(In Market Growers’ Journal) 


HE lumber that I used was two, 2 

| in. x 2 in. x 16 ft.; two, 2 in, x 

12 in. x 10 ft, planks; six, 2 x 4 x 
12 (two by fours). These I bought new at 
the lumber yard and the rest of the ma- 
terial I had on hand. The size of the house 
is 10 ft. wide, 16 ft. long. I used eight 
3x6 sash, four on a side, that took up 
twelve feet of the house and left four feet 
in one end for stove and work room. In- 
stead of building all above the ground, I 
dug down for room for stove and a small 
alley way; on side of alley way I left the 
earth to plant in or set the flats on. I 
use flats to sow seeds in and then trans- 
plant to other flats and place them in cold- 
frames. By so doing I can make three 
a a in the house. First, cabbage and 
ettuce, then tomatoes, and then egg- 
plant and peppers. It is much nicer 
to set in where it is warm and transplant, 
than the old way of laying on a plank laid 
across the coldframe. 

For heat I used a brooder stove and 
burned about $4.00 worth of coal. 

Our surplus we tak? to the city market. 

We found it important to have early 
plants, so a small green house was neces- 
sary. This has proved a success from start 
as we raise thousands of plants each year. 

We sell a great many to our customers 
and have our own plants besides to set 
out and in doing this have vegetables on 
market early. Since we built our green- 
house four years ago have sold plants 
enough to more than pay for the material 
of building it. 

* The sketches and descriptive matter here- 
with is not ——- and anyone undertaking 
to build a sash house will necessarily need to 
use some considerable judgment and not depend 
entirely on the sketches and descriptive mat- 
ter. However, the suggestions, as far as they 
go, are decidedly practical, and most people 
handy with tools can interpolate and carry 
out details without serious trouble. 

The above suggestions will also apply to 


the rather more elaborate sash house with hot 
water heat, described by Brother Demers. 


These suggestions and sketches will enable the 
person who is familiar with the use of tools, 
and familiar with construction, to build a 
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ractical sash house or greenhouse, either 
eated by means of a stove or by hot water as 
suggested in the larger plan. 

It may be explained in this connection that 
if a stove is used for heat, it is important that 
the building should not be very long; and if a 
house of a larger size than the small one 
shown, the stove might be set approximately 
in the center of the space and thus get a bet- 
ter distribution of heat. 

(EDITOR) 
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Combining Flowers and Vegetables 


(In National Garden Bureau.) 


N attractive design and the free use 
Act flowers about the vegetable garden 

will make it an attraction the season 
long. The use of flowers in the vegetable 
garden is an old continental and English 
idea and it is still often seen. 

Rows of annuals are alternated with rows 
of vegetables. The beds are raised and 
kept to sharply maintained straight lines 
with paths between, and around each vege- 
table bed there is a narrow border of some 
favorite annual. Some of the vegetables 
with ornamental foliage are effectively used 
in this manner. Among them are Parsley, 
Carrots, Swiss Chard, and that useful Herb, 
Sage. 

Chives give a neat, grassy line, and 
in their season give a wealth of heads of 
lavender bloom. Pansies, Sweet Alyssum, 
Lobelia, Virginia Stocks, dwarf Petunias, 
dwarf Marigolds and other low growing 
plants are often used as edgings. 

In the garden laid out in straight rows 
an occasional row of annuals to furnish 
flowers for the table upon which the vege- 
tables are to be used in the menu gives fine 
color and effect. For this purpose Centaur- 
eas, Asters, Calendulas, Scabiosas. Ten 
Weeks Stocks and other annuals of com- 
pact and upright growth are excellent. 


A seed bed in some convenient corner 
with annuals growing in rows ready for 
transplanting may be established, and from 
this supply annuals can be transplanted 
into the vegetable garden as fast as some 


of the early vegetables have matured and 
have been gathered and used. The Spinach, 
Radish and Lettuce rows or beds furnish 
an excellent place to move in annuals after 
the vegetables have done their duty. It is 
also an excellent idea to plant Gladiolus 
bulbs for a cutting supply in space vacated 
by early vegetables as they can be planted 
up to July. 
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Goldfish and Their Care 


BY MRS. FRANK LEININGER, (Minn.) 


OR several years I have success- 
Fk fully kept Goldfish, and in that 

time have raised large numbers of 
them. I live on a farm and can raise 
and keep Goldfish as easily as baby 
chicks. ; 

Goldfish, like babies or baby chicks 
require commonsense in their care. How 
many thousands of these beautiful little 
pets are carried home from the shops 
only to die in a day or so, simply through 
the ignorance of the purchaser? 

Goldfish are divided in several classes, 
Tropicals, Hardy, ete. 1 have never 
kept any but the hardy ones, and among 
them I have Comets, Veiltails, Nymphs, 
Telescopes, Shubunkins, and the ordinary 
plain Goldfish. The Shubunkin or Calico 
Fish are very lovely; they are all colors, 
mottled and marked in many ways. The 
other varieties I have are both Silver 
and Gold. 

I have a 9 x 12 Lily Pool and usually 
keep around seventy-five large Fish in 
it all Summer. Water Lilies, Water 
Poppies, Umbrella Plants, and _ other 
water and oxygenating plants furnish 
oxygen for the Fish. Mosquitoes, ete., 
make up a large part of their diet. 

During our cold Minnesota Winter, 
the Fish, especially the large ones, are 
kept in a_well-banked stock-watering 
tank. Since we live on the farm and 
have lots of stock, it is necessary to 
pump water into this tank daily. With 
the lid closed at night, this tank never 
has more than an inch or so of ice on 
top. So long as a tank of water can be 
kept from freezing solid, the Fish are 
O. K. and will be in fine shape in the 
Spring. 

A handfull of oatmeal, or rolled oats 
is all the feed they need during the 
Winter, and I give this amount only 
once a week to 62 old ones, some of them 
10 inches long, and over 600 young ones. 
During the Winter they are almost dor- 
mant and require little feed. 


I have also kept the Fish in the house 
during the Winter in glass Aquariums; 
one Winter I kept 72 small babies in an 
ordinary 10 qt. porcelain pail. Just one 
thing to remember, the bowl or container 
must be kept in a cool to cold room. 
Just as soon as the water becomes only 
slightly warm the Fish suffer and come 
to the top gasping for air. 

I have kept 22, 2-inch Fish, in a two 
gallon Aquarium all Winter, changing 
the water every three or four days and 
keeping them in a room temperature 
never above 40°. Had I wished to have 
them in my living room, a two-gallon 
Aquarium would safely hold two fish not 
more than an inch long and they would 
stand any temperature, changing the 
water once a week. 

Some oxygenating plant or plants 
should always be kept in the Aquarium. 
There are many different varieties of 
these, all good, and may be purchased 
usually from shops handling Fish, or 
ordering them from a company such as 
Wm. Tricker, Independence, Ohio. 

_ Care must be taken when keeping Fish 
in a glass Aquarium never to overfeed. 


1 do not believe the Fish will eat more 
than they want, but the food that is left 
in the bowl soon becomes fermented, con- 
taminating the water and causing sick- 
ness or death. . 

Keep a layer of clean, washed sand in 
the bottom of the Aquarium, the Fish 
enjoy it so much, and while we’re on the 
subject of Aquariums, by all means try 
to get one of the square ones, as the 
greater the water surface, the better for 
the Fish. 

Winter or Summer, indoors or outside, 
rolled oats is their main food. I use the 
quick-cooking kind since the flakes are 
smaller and are readily eaten by all sizes 
of Fish. For the real young baby Fish 
1] pulverize a very few flakes in the palm 
of my hand before feeding 

Never in all my experience with Gold- 
fish have I had them spawn while being 
kept in a bowl in the house (possibly 
because the Aquarium was too small), 
but after being outside in the Pool or 
tank they spawn at frequent intervals 
from May Ist till August. We always 
have several Water Hyacinths floating 
around in the Pool and their long 
feathery roots are wonderful receptacles 
for the spawn. 

The female attaches her eggs (which 
look like wee drops of colorless jelly) to 
these roots, to the sides of the Pool, Lily 
pads, stems, and anything else that may 
be in the water. One always knows when 
the Fish are spawning, as the female is 
pursued by the other Fish and the eggs 
are gobbled up at once unless some pro- 
visions are made for their safety. When 
one female is spawning among a large 
number of Fish it is practically impos- 
sible to save any eggs, for the others 
will eat them as fast as they are de- 
posited on the Hyacinth roots, ete. 


One morning during the Summer of 
1930 I walked out to the Lily Pool before 
sunrise. What a sight met my eyes! 
That entire body of water was being 
churned and stirred until it was full of 
foam and spray; little Gold and Silver 
bodies were leaping up out of the water. 
All in all it was a real sight. I am sure 
there were at least fifteen Fish spawning, 
and the other 50 were chasing them, eat- 
ing eggs and having a glorious time. 

Picking up a Hyacinth I saw the roots 
were loaded with the Fish eggs, so I 
removed all the Hyacinths, quickly plac- 
ing them in a tub of water, and then 
broke off several small branches from 
the Norway Spruce Evergreen trees. 
These I carefully pushed down into the 
Pool. The spawning continued for about 
an hour, then all was quiet; but many 
of the Fish were busily searching through 
those branches and eating every egg they 
could find. 


I then carried the Evergreen boughs 
to the stock tank, pushed them well under 
the water, and in about a week it was 
swarming with the little wigglers, for 
baby Fish are not unlike mosquito wig- 
glers when they first hatch. 


In an ineredibly short time (not over 
two weeks), most of them were % to 
%4-inch long. Since it was necessary to 
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transfer them to another tank, we 
allowed the stock to drink almost all the 
water out before we tried to catch them. 
Sonny pulled off shoes and stockings, 
carefully stepped in and with a teacup 
painstakingly dipped up and put into a 
pail of water, all he could reach. Big 
brother and I worked around the edge, 
and in a short time we had dipped out 
615 baby Fish. That was the largest 
“hatch” we ever had. I have brought the 
Hyacinths into the house, put them into 
a large bowl of water, placed it in a 
warm east window, and in four days the 
bowl was alive with Fish, a very inter- 
esting sight, if the bowl is clear glass. 

For a change in diet that the Fish 
enjoy in Summer I give them angle- 
worms—don’t squirm—I hold Mr. angle- 
worm tail end down, just touchiing the 
water and the way those pets jump and 
grab it! Often two Fish will be after 
the same worm, one on each end, and 
the one who can swallow the fastest is 
the winner. 

Never handle the Fish, especially with 
your hands. It removes or injures the 
slimy film that covers their body. This 
is their protection, and to destroy it 
courts disaster, for they are then subject 
to disease, mold, ete., which is very pain- 
ful and often ends in death. 

Sometimes a Fish will appear sick, 
floating on its side, diving headlong, or 
otherwise acting unnaturally. Put. one 
tablespoon full of salt in a quart of 
water, place the sick Fish in this solu- 
tion for a short time, two or three 
minutes, then with the net or a wet cup 
place it in a bowl of clean, fresh cold 
water. Watch carefully, and if it ap- 
pears to act naturally, O. K.; if not, 
repeat the process until he has com- 
pletely recovered, placing it each time 
in fresh water after taking from the salt 
bath. This acts as a laxative and also 
has antiseptic properties and is usually 
almost magic in its action on sick Fish. 


There are preparations on the market 
for the white fungus growth that some- 
times attacks Fish, but I have never 
found it necessary to use any. Mild 
eases I have remedied with the salt bath 
and fresh water. 

Our Goldfish are real pets and the 
Pool where they swim gracefully among 
the Water Lilies, trailing their long tails, 
like bridal veils behind them, is the most 
popular spot in the yard. 

Never feed bread, crackers, cake, or 
anything of the sort to Goldfish, and the 
white wafer fish-food on sale in shops 
is far from satisfactory. 

And now for the arch enemy of the 
Goldfish, the murderer and the thief, the 
slippery, slimy Garter Snake, that 
Lester R. Davis of Mo., so ardently 
lauds in December Firowrer Grower. [| 
wonder if Mr. Davis has a Water Garden 
with Goldfish in it, and Garter Snakes 
around it. I think not;—you ean’t have 
both. This past season, 1930, was the 
worst season for those pests I ever knew. 
Almost daily one had to be flung with 
a stick out of the Pool. I try to keep 
a Balanced View point, but I have seen 
a Garter Snake grasp a Fish right back 
of the fin that runs along the backbone, 
and dive down into the water with it. 
If the Fish was large enough to get 
away, he did, but an ugly wound was 
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left where the Snake had hold of him, 
and if he wasn’t big enough to get away 
—well it was just too bad. 

We had a beautiful silvery-white 
Comet that was a great pet. Ten 
minutes or less after I had fed the rolled 
oats and hurried into the house to attend 
to some work, I returned to the Pool to 
find this same gorgeous Fish on a flat 
rock outside the Pool, headless and dis- 
emboweled. My appearance upon the 
scene prevented the huge Garter Snake 
from making it a complete meal. Never 
once during the whole Summer were the 
Fish entirely free from painful wounds 
inflicted upon them by the Snakes, some- 
times the flesh was really ragged on their 
bodies. 

One evening just at dusk we heard a 
peculiar noise outside; it seemed to come 
from the Pool. Husband said it sounded 
like something was hurting one of the 
Frogs. Sure enough a Snake had 
reached over and grabbed a poor little 
Frog by his leg and was trying to back 
out of the water. Well when the Dog 
grabbed the Snake’s tail he backed up— 
and out. 

Do not misunderstand us; I do not 
hate Snakes, never was afraid of them, 
but I will not have them slinking through 
the Lily Pool killing Fish and Frogs. 
They aren’t thirsty; there is always an 
abundance of water around tanks, in 
troughs, ete. Our yards and grove 
abound in the little harmless wild things, 
—Birds, Squirrels, Frogs, Toads, ete. I 
have counted as high as 42 Frogs con- 
tentedly sunning themselves on the Lily 
pads; some of them convalescing from 
snake-bites, 





Moss and Its Uses 


URING the Winter, opportunities often 

occur to secure Moss in considerable 
quantities, and the gardener should col- 
lect some of this valuable material. Moss 
grows all over the country on hedgebanks, 
in woods, and often among damp patches 
of grass. When the, Moss is collected it 
is best to spread it out in a layer on the 
floor of a shed or some similar position to 
dry. Where the Moss is needed in a 
damp state it is easy to moisten it to the 
extent required. A little dry Moss is 
most useful for placing over the crocks 
in seed pans or when potting a plant that 
requires a very free drainage. For this 
purpose Moss is much better than old 
manure or decayed leaves. 

If large panes of glass are not at hand 
for the purpose of covering newly sown 
seed, a little Moss placed on the surface 
makes a very good substitute. Naturally, 
the Moss should be removed as soon as 
the seedlings appear. For lining flower 
baskets, Moss answers better than any- 
thing else; while, when made moist and 
green it much improves the appearance of 
bulbs in pots. When Geraniums have to 
be kept in boxes until the time for 
bedding-out arrives it is an excellent plan 
to wrap the roots of each plant in Moss 
containing a little soil, keeping the whole 
together with raffia. Plants treated in 
this way may be put back into the boxes 
much more closely and lifted with a mass 
of roots attached. Any kinds of plants 
which cannot be immediately settled into 
their quarters should have their roots 
enclosed in damp Moss, and very little 
harm will result, even though they are 
out of the soil for some time.—L. B. 


—The Garden (English). 
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Schizanthus and Zinnias in 


Schizanthus, sometimes called “Poor Man’s Orchid” 
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California 


BY MABLE LITTLE, (Calif.) 


SCHIZANTHUS—BUTTERFLY FLOWER 


HILE Schizanthus is not a new 
flower by any means, yet it 1s 


not a well-known one in the aver- 
age home garden. It is easy to grow, 
and you will experience all a gardener’s 
thrill and pride when you see the plants 
produce during blooming season, an array 
of colors beautiful and striking indeed. 

Seeds of the Schizanthus should be 
sown where the plants are to remain, and 
the plants thinned to 15 or 18 inches. 
The plants are literally covered with the 
small orchid-like flowers. April is a good 
time to sow the seeds; and during June 
and July you will be rewarded by a pro- 
fusion of bloom and color. 

Sechizanthus grow to a height of 18 
to 24 inches and seed can be had from 
California seed farms, who ship to all 
parts of the world; and this is a sure 
indication that the Poor Man’s Orchid 
may be grown in the average home 
garden. 


ZINNIAS—THE GORGEOUS-HUED 


Zinnias elegans are hardy plants, cov- 
ered from July to first hard frost, with 
double flowers 2 inches or more across. 

Gorgeous indeed are the colors—white, 
sulphur-yellow, golden-yellow, orange, 
searlet-orange, scarlet, flesh-color, lilac, 
rose, magenta, erimson, violet, purple 
and dark purple. There are also varie- 
gated forms, but in my opinion, solid 
colors are the most striking. 

Zinnias should not be sown before 
April as the seed is liable to rot when 
planted in cold soil. Seed can be sown 
in flats or beds and covered with burlap 
until sprouts appear. When large 
enough, the plants should be transplanted 
to their permanent position. Another 
way is to sow the seed in the garden! 
where the plants are to remain. In the 


latter ease, thin out to 18 inches apart 
in the rows to allow free growth. Zinnia 
seeds should be sown in freshly-turned 
soil;—firm the soil to the seed, leaving a 
loose mulch of soil on the surface, and 
do not sprinkle until after the seeds have 
germinated. Then thin to 12 or 15 inches 
apart to give the plants sufficient room. 

In the Dahlia-flowered type, Exquisite 
is just like its name! It is a light rose- 
color with a deeper rose center. Dream 
is a deep lavender; Oriole is an orange 
and gold bi-color; Crimson Monarch is 
a bright-scarlet. 

For an effeetive background, use the 
Giant Mammoth type, very similar to 
the Dahlia-flowered except that the petals 
are flat, while in the Dahlia-flowered they 
are slightly cupped. Exceedingly attrac- 
tive are the bright colors in Cerise Queen, 
Enchantress, a light-rose with deeper cen- 
ter. Miss Wilmot, a soft pink; Orange 
Queen, a golden yellow. Both of these 
types will grow to a height of 24 to 36 
inches in the ordinary garden soil if 
properly cultivated. 

The Zinnias elegans lilliput is a type 
very much like the little Pompon Dahlia 
in appearance. They grow 18 to 24 
inches tall and may be had in a great 
variety of shades. 

There are two types of Dwarf Zinnias 
—Pompons and Tom Thumb. Tom 
Thumb type represents the largest pos- 
sible flower on the smallest possible plant. 

The Pompon type are taller growing, 
with smaller flowers, and reach a height 
of 9 inches, with a profusion of flowers 
2 inches across. 

According to climate, the best time to 
sow Zinnias is latter part of April to 
May first. They are most easy to grow 
in any loamy or sandy soil. Whenever 
the soil is fit for the hardy annuals, then 
is the time to plant Zinnia seed. 
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The Outstanding Irises of 1930 


BY ELIZABETH NOBLE NESMITH, (Mass.) 


(in Horticulture) 


N looking back upon the flowering sea- 
] son of the Irises, I remember several 

that seem outstanding, not alone among 
the newer and more expensive kinds, but 
also among the older varieties. 

The one that first comes to my mind is 
Dauntless. It is a wonderful, tall, bearded 
red, that beggars description; is well 
branched, and has flowers of fine substance 
and form. Blue Velvet is the finest blue 
Dominion that I have seen; the flower has 
a deep blue velvet color throughout, being 
earried on well-branched stems. Swazi, 
which is not so expensive now, will come 
nearer to taking its place in the average 
Iris lover’s garden than any other Domin- 
ion seedling. Coronation and Pluie d’Or 
are the two finest yellows of the season; 
Coronation is better branched, but Pluie 
@’Or is a more intense yellow. I was much 
impressed by both of them. Elsinore, as 
seen at the Bridgeport Show under artificial 
light, was the loveliest Iris imaginable: a 
soft, gleaming, candle-light yellow. This 
is an exception in Irises, for most of them 
are seen at their best in the early morning 
light or at eventide. 


Mr. Williamson has many lovely Irises, 
but two that he has introduced this year 
are so distinctive they will always remain 
clear in my memory,—Mareschal Ney, a 
brownish-red bicolor of outstanding grace 
and form, and Opaline, which is the color 
of the lining of a beautiful: iridescent sea- 
shell. Miss Sturtevant’s Day Dream has a 
similar coloring, but is pinker in tone. 
Both of these varieties are beautiful light 
blends. Sonata leaves with me the thought 
of a soft, glowing sunset. It is really a 
glorified Mme. Durand, without any of the 
bad habits of the latter. 

Of the outstanding whites: Micheline 
Charraire, Purissima, and Shasta, it is hard 
to judge which is really best. I very much 
liked a Dominion white seedling which was 
shown at the Boston Show. Airy Dream 
was the best pink that I saw this year, 
although a stalk of Mrs. Marion Cran was 
the tallest and best grown of any Iris I 
saw. I still think that Wild Rose is the 
most delightful of all pinks. It always re- 
minds one of a sweet debutante in all her 
daintiness of a first season. 

In the pale blues and lavenders, El Capi- 
tan was the largest, tallest, and sturdiest. 
It was well worth growing. I was much 
pleased with Auwurifero, which is a pale 
lavender-blue with an intense orange beard, 
and carries well in the garden. Asphodel 
is very graceful and a free-flowering variety, 
lighter than Santa Barbara, which is one 
of my favorites and hard to equal. 

Midgard and Ophelia are two fascinating 
blends.’ Midgard is a pale-yellow flushed 
with soft-rose, giving the effect of a deli- 
cate pink; Ophelia, a golden-cream suffused 
with mauve and pale bronze. Both are 

eat additions to an Iris collection. Beau 

abruer and Dolly Madison, as shown at 
Bridgeport by Mrs. Peckham, were out- 
standing, both of fine form and colouring. 
Nusku is a soft lovely blend of gold and 
old-rose ; tall, sturdy, and well-branched. 
Dowa is a very distinctive intermediate; 
its colouring is a pale-green with a slight 
lavender flush. I hope to see this same 
shading some day in a taller Iris. Nymph 


is also a notable intermediate of empire- 
yellow with an orange beard. 

Although the following varieties did not 
bloom for me this year, I remember them 
as all being very good:— 

White and Gold, Jane Williamson, Old 
Gold, Sir Michael, Mrs. Valerie West, Al- 
lure, Endymion, Gold Stream, Dione, Fried 
Mohr, and William Mohr. I make it a 
practice not to buy unless I have first seen 
an Iris in bloom; if one does this, he need 
have no regrets. 

Among the rarer species that are well 
worth having in a garden are Iris graci- 
lipes, the white variety of I. cristata, the 
white of I. tectorum, I, vinicolor, a Spuria 
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called Cambridge Blue, and I. dichotoma, 
which flowers in August. 

If I were asked for a representative list 
of medium-priced Irises, I should give the 
following: 

Yellows—Shekinah, Primrose, Highlight, 
Yellow Moon, Golden Glory, and Old Ivory. 

Pinks—Wild Rose, Dr. Mayo, Rheingau- 
perle, Dream, Suson Bliss and Dreamlight. 

Blues—Santa Barbara, Crusader, Dul- 
cinea, Bluet, Princess Beatrice, Mary Bar- 
nett. 

Lavender-blues—Mlle. Scwartz, Avalon, 
Mother of Pearl, and Ballerine. 

Blue and red purples—Souv. de Mme. 
Gaudichau, Wedgwood, Prospero, Esplen- 
dido, Imperator, Germain Pertuis, Mme. 
Henri Cayeux, Garnet, George J. Tribolet, 
Tenebrae, Pioneer, and Morning Splendour. 

Whites—Zada, Taj Mahal, Autumn 
Queen, Istria, and Garden White. 

Blends—Afterglow, Palemon, and Apri- 
cot. 

Plicatus—Lona, 
and King Karl. 

The following kinds are unusual and 
worthy of a place in any garden: Amerind, 
Glowing Embers, Arlington, Dusk, and 
Valkyrie. 


Jubilee, True Charm, 





Consider a Garden of Sweet Scents 


BY MARY MASON WRIGHT, (Ohio) 


E think of our flower gardens 

W naturally in way of beauty; we 

get enjoyment from the colors 
and forms of the different plants and 
flowers; and the pleasure of seeing things 
grow and burst into bloom. When we 
realize how we may acquire additional 
charm by the delightful fragrance that 
gratifies another of our senses, then we 
feel as if we had been missing some- 
thing, if we do not have a Garden of 
Sweet Scents, as well as beauty. We 
ean start this Garden of Sweet Scents 
at any time during Spring, Summer, or 
Autumn. 

By a little careful planning we can 
have delightful odors coming from our 
flower beds from early Springtime to 
late Autumn. Among the first to come 
are the Hardy Blue Violets with their 
delicate fragrance. During April also 
comes the fragrant White Narcissi which 
send out a strong clove-like odor. Dur- 
ing April and May the White and Purple 
Lilaes send out the most exotic fragrance 
that blends well with the perfume that 
comes from the big bed of Lily-of-the- 
Valley close by. These latter are almost 
overwhelming in their perfume when 
brought into the house; but outside they 
fill the air with their delightful fragrance 
for rods around. After the shadow of 
night has fallen and we sit on our 
porches, we drink in the fragrance of 
these blossoms, thus enjoying our garden 
by night as well as by day. Along about 
this time the Sweet Shrub also adds to 
the enjoyment of our gardens if we are 
so fortunate as to possess one; if there 
is one in our neighborhood we are soon 
aware of it, and we will be begging for 
a slip. 

There are a number of varieties of 
Irises that are sweet-scented. Their 
fragrance is more delicate than some of 
the flowers we have mentioned, yet we 
will enjoy this refined fragrance. May 
Queen and early pink Iris is delightfully 
fragrant, as is that of White Knight, a 


dependable white sort. Orange Queen, 
a beautiful yellow is also fragrant, as 
is also Neptune, a dark violet and Albert 
Victor, a brighter violet. Among the 
blues is Gertrude, and among the purples, 
Morning Splendor. We have mentioned 
only a few of the fragrant Irises. 

Tuberoses grown in the house are 
almost overpowering in their perfume, 
but out in our Garden of Sweet Scents 
they are very agreeable indeed. 

Later on the Clover-scented Pinks and 
the hardy Carnations mingle their fine 
odors with that of the Mignonette, Sweet 
Alyssum, Sweet Woodruff, and others. 
The yellow Wallflower has a delicious 
scent. We all know how delightfully- 
fragrant are the Sweet Peas, when they 
are in full bloom; they give out a deli- 
cate perfume that is all their own; they 
never offend the most aesthetic tastes. 
We must not omit them from our Garden 
of Sweet Scents. Many flowers only 
faintly fragrant in the day, become much 
stronger at night. 

June and July are especially the 
months of Roses, and a Garden of Sweet 
Seents would never be complete without 
their delicious, perfect, perfume. Some 
Roses are much more fragrant than 
others. The Jack Roses are very fra- 
grant, and are the most popular Roses 
grown. Many of the Ever-blooming 
Hybrid Tea Roses also have a strong 
sweet fragrance; such as White Ophelia, 
Madame Butterfly, Roberto, Sensation, 
and Sunburst, all of which have a de- 
lightful fragrance. The fragrance of 
the Crimson American Beauty Perpetual 
Rose is not evcelled by any Rose known. 
Paul Neyron is also very fragrant, with 
mild touch of apple blossoms. Among 
the Climbers that are fragrant, we will 
find the well-known Dorothy Perkins, the 
Lovettes, Gardenia, and others. The 
Ramblers do not have as strong a scent 
as most other Roses. 

There are a number of flowering plants 
that bloom the whole Summer through, 
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that carry with them a fragrance. 
Among these we would mention the hardy 
garden Helitrope, and also the ordinary 
Helitropes; they have a most delicious 
fragrance. Nicotinana, the sweet-scented 
Tobacco Plant, is loaded with its highly- 
perfumed flowers. 

In August and September we have 
some of the sweetest of our flowers; the 
Funkias or Day Lilies, especially the 
white variety, is very fragrant. The 
plump, pure white buds are as pretty 
as the open blossoms, and the broad 
deeply-veined green leaves are as hand- 
some as any Palm. But it is when the 
buds have burst and the flowers are full 
blown that the fragrance is sent out upon 
the air and we may enjoy the delightful 
perfume that comes from them. In the 
cool hush of the evening their perfumes 
are especially noticeable. The Lily 
family gives us many other fragrant 
blossoms. The beautiful Regale Lily is 
delicately perfumed; Lilium Candidum 
also has a rich perfume, and the Lilium 
Auratum. 

The well-known tropical-like plant, 
Yueea, has a bloom that is delightfully 
fragrant. 

Among the Climbing Vines we find 
many sweet-scented ones. The Cinnamon 
Vine produces delicate white flowers with 
the most delicious cinnamon odor; and 
the Maderia Vine also has sweet-scented 
flowers. Clematis paniculata is not only 
a very beautiful hardy vine, but it bears 
great clusters of fragrant blossoms. 
Perhaps the most fragrant of all are 
the Honeysuckles. If we have these 
vines climbing up our porches and pillars 
we will enjoy the perfume by night as 
well as day. This is one of the enjoy- 
able things about a Garden of Sweet 
Seents;—we can enjoy it by night as 
well as by day. 

These flowers we have mentioned for 
our Garden of Sweet Scents are all very 
easily grown, and the most of them are 
old-time favorites that have stood the test 
of time, so we will not be making any 
mistake to inelude them in garden lists. 

Most of these fragrant flowers are also 
fine for eutting purposes for the home 
and ehurch. 





Practical Test of Coal Ashes 


We believe your talk on coal ashes as a 
fertilizer has solved our mystery. We 
bought an old unloved house and did a 
little fixing over ete. ete,—but the 
garden, we were warned, was hopeless as 
ashes, yes, coal ashes, had been thrown 
out there for years. 

Well, we had to have a vegetable 
garden, and I wanted flowers; so we had 
it just spaded (this was six years ago) 
and oh such results! We have larger 
flowers of a better color, and almost 
disease free, including Delphiniums, Digi- 
talis, Oriental Poppies, and many others. 

When a friend gives us a piece of a 
root, the flower grows larger for us; and 
when we had the soil fertility tested, the 
results in common terms stated our ground 
very ordinary. We have never put one 
single fertilizer on during these six years, 
but just you believe from now on we 
will put our sifted ashes on. 


Mrs. C. E. Henety, (Iowa) 
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PHLOX DRUMMONDII CAN 
BE SOWN THIS MONTH, ON 
AMILD HOTBED . 


HOTBEDS ARE MADE THIS MONTH FOR GROWING EARLY ANNUALS. 
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Seasonable Work for March 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


OTBEDS are made up this month 
H for growing tender annuals and 
early vegetables. 

Phlox Drummondii should be sown 
early to produce strong plants for setting 
out in May. 

House plants will require repotting 
this month, and cuttings of Fuchsias, ete., 
will root easily now in the window 
garden. This is the month for grafting 
over fruit trees, the scions being taken 
in Winter when pruning, and stored away 
till required. 

It is a good plan to grow a few shrubs 
and trees for home use. Many things 
can be rooted in the hotbed at this time, 


and a great number are easily grown 
from seed. The new varieties of Bar- 
berry soon make large bushes from seed, 
and these will be very popular when well- 
known. B. Wilsonii and B. Thumbergii 
can be quickly grown this way, and make 
quite large bushes in two years. Many 
trees are just as easily grown as annuals, 
and are far more interesting. 

In the N.W. and B.C., early Peas, 
Potatoes, Beets, Carrots, Parsnips, and 
other early vegetables will be sown now. 

New lawns may be leveled for seeding 
down in April. It is a good time to dress 
weedy lawns this month, with lawn Sand, 
just as the grass is beginning to grow. 





Dog and Traffic Light* 


HE following was related by a boy 

who works in this office Saturdays 
and during school vacations, and who 
lives in a neighboring city. He rides to 
work with my son and waits on a cer- 
tain corner for him. 

He says that one morning while he 
was waiting, a Dog came along and be- 
fore crossing the street glanced up at 
the traffic light and the light being 
against him, he rested casually and 
looked about him much as a_ person 
would. Then, looking up again, he saw 
the light in the clear and went on across 
the street. 

Whether this was only a coincidence, 
or accidental, or whether that Dog act- 
ually knew one color from another, I 
will leave to readers of THE FLOWER 
Grower to decide. The circumstance 
was related in the utmost of good faith, 
and to me, it seems altogether reason- 
able that the Dog should at least partially 
know colors, and that he should learn 
the traffic rules. 


Never having heard of a similar in- 
stance, I am passing it on to readers 
of this magazine, knowing that they will, 
sooner or later, tell me whether it is 
right or wrong. 

( Eprror. ) 


* Since dictating the above, I have read an 
article describing the training of Dogs as “Eyes 
for the Blind,” and it tells how Dogs so trained 
ean guide the blind past traffic lights 
though the article seemed to infer that Dogs 
are color blind. Now, let us hear from the 
Dog fanciers and Dog students. 

—(EDIrTor) 





Red Pepper as a Mole Repellent 


An inquiry as to a good method to eradi- 
cate Moles in a recent issue has, I see, been 
answered, but wish to add that my mother 
and I cleared our gardens of Moles last 
Summer simply by making a hole with a 
pointed stick in the fresh runs and drop- 
ping in a large spoonful of red pepper. We 
put the red pepper in several places and 
the Moles did not come into the gardens 
again the entire season. The adjoining 
orchard was full of their work but they 
surely disliked the pepper. 


Mrs. S. C. W. (in Rural New-Yorker) 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain 
by the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 


“IT would not enter on my list of friends, 
+ * * oa * * * the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.” 


—Cowrer 





“They Want to Buy Everything” 


OT long ago I suggested that one great trouble with 
our present ‘‘Times’’ was the fact that many people 
wanted to live like a millionaire on the income of a bank 
clerk. Well, that is just about it, and my friend the 
local postmaster and storekeeper, voiced the same senti- 
ment when he was deploring the fact that many people 
had no money, because they had saved none when they 
were earning plenty, and he summed up the whole 
trouble in a nutshell when he used the above expression. 
Years ago, when I was a small boy, I remember hearing 
my Uncle, who was also a country storekeeper, in speak- 
ing about the reckless and extravagant wife of the village 
blacksmith, remark: ‘‘She is a bad financier.’’ Another 
piece of wisdom from a man who knew. But we do not 
need to have ‘‘hard times’’ to prove that a majority of 
people do not know how to use money when they have it. 
If they are earning a big wage, they spend money freely 
for anything they think they want. When they have 
money in their pocket, they are wealthy and extravagant, 
and when they have none they are poor and hard-up. 
So we may say that the average individual oscillates 
between riches and poverty through his entire lifetime. 
Just now France is reported to be the soundest country 
in the world, financially, and it is attributed very largely 
to that thrifty French disposition which wants to get 
full value out of every expenditure. I am therefore just 
now proud of my French ancestry, as I was during war- 
time. Although I have been a free spender, and have 
bought many things which I did not need, I have always 
been very keen to get my money’s worth. Here is where 
many people fall down. Money and comparative values 
mean nothing at all to them; nor do they stop to con- 
sider any sort of a budget of expenditures. They simply 
buy things when they have the money and necessarily 
go without when they have it not. 

And I can add to this little sermon by criticising the 
prevailing high-pressure selling methods and the exten- 
sive financiering of the part-payment plan on all sorts 
of merchandise, and this is not the first time I have con- 
demned this practice. The more business we can do on 
a cash basis the better for everybody. It is only a form 
of slavery to be in debt for everything one has. 

But I had better stop before I try to cover the entire 
field of economic argument. Read that headline again,— 
““They Want to Buy Everything.’’ They surely do want 
to buy almost everything; and, coupled with high pres- 
sure salesmanship, it is made easy for them to buy most 
everything. 

Then too, crime thrives when the wants of people, real 
or imaginary, are greater than their ability to buy. 
Humanity has placed itself on too high a pedestal,—a 
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position which cannot be sustained. No man is greater 
than his abilities, and the human race, as a group, will 
not sustain individuals who cannot harmonize themselves 
with society, as useful citizens. 

While the subjects covered above are more or less 
abstruse, none of my friends will accuse this simple- 
minded Editor of side-stepping any of the issues; and I 
hope they will give me credit for some direct statements 
on things which many writers avoid, or on which they 
like to equivocate. 

Just a few suggestions, friends, for your careful con- 
sideration and application. 

Mapison COOPER 





Our Different Viewpoints 


EADERS of this magazine well know that its simple- 
minded Editor is continually expressing some rather 
positive opinions on all sorts of subjects more or less 
related to floriculture and horticulture; and indeed some 
of them with no direct relation whatever to the subject 
indicated by the title of the magazine. Most readers do 
not object to this, and many write me expressing complete 
approval of my editorial policies, and a few while approv- - 
ing generally the editorials, state that they do not always 
agree with me. 

Now right there is the point that I want to elaborate. 
Difference in viewpoint comes from such a wide variety 
of sources that it is impossible that two people can see 
things exactly alike. If readers who disagree with me 
could look back over my past life and history, including 
ancestry, and compare this with their own life history 
and ancestry, they would easily understand that motives 


‘which actuate the Editor of this magazine in his activities 


and in his writings could not possibly be compared with 
that of any other person. 

Disagreement is the inevitable consequence of a great 
variety of experiences, and no two persons have had the 
same experiences and been subjected to the same influ- 
ences and placed under the same environment. Should 
we reach any such place in the history of the human race, 
the individuality and the manhood of the race would dis- 
appear. 

While in a way I like to have readers agree with me, 
yet I am just as well pleased to have them disagree with 
me if they will explain the reason why ; because that gives 
me something to think about, and I can easily figure out 
the whys and wherefores of the disagreement. Some- 
times it is very easy for two persons who disagree to 
simply agree to disagree. It does not follow that disa- 
greement needs lead to controversy or argument, because 
as I have explained above, the viewpoint of every person 
is different than the viewpoint of every other person, and 
for reasons which I have tried to set forth. 

Therefore, friends, if your neighbor disagrees with you, 
don’t think that he is a fool or worse, but just put your- 
self in his place as near as you can, and it is pretty 
nearly sure that you will have brotherly sympathy for 
him rather than antagonism or contempt. Indeed, con- 
tempt for our fellows is one of the things we should not 
cherish or tolerate. Every man is the product of his 
heredity, education, environment and opportunities, and 
perhaps other things that I cannot think of. Therefore, 
he is entitled to respect as a human being and in many 
cases the twisted ideas and viewpoints expressed by some 
people are easily explainable by the above easily under- 
stood formula. 

It is really well that we do not all think alike. If we 
did, life would hardly be worth living. Difference of 
opinion is what makes the wheels of progress revolve 
toward perfection. 

Mapison Cooper 
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Favorites Among Trees 


FRIEND asked: “What is your favorite tree?” ; and with- 

out hesitation I answered, “The Elm.” Then, as a picture 
of a certain sturdy old Oak, beloved since childhood, came to 
mind, I wondered, was the Elm my favorite after all. : 
I could not disregard the feeling of permanence and security 
offered by the wide-spreading branches of this century-old 
friend. The Elm is the most graceful of all trees, but when 
asked which friend one loves best, the most beautiful is not 
always the chosen one. 

No other tree arches a street so perfectly as an Elm; no 
tree could be lovelier than one standing alone in a pasture. 
Even the foliage of Summer cannot hide the grace of its curving 
branches; while in Spring when the multitudinous blossoms 
cover the canopy of its top as with a cloud, or its opening leaves 
make lace against the sky, surely then it stands first. Yet, 
could anything be more queenly, more regal, than a White Pine? 
There is the one sheltering the old stone schoolhouse. Genera- 
tions of children have scrambled through its branches, walked 
along its sturdy boughs, made necklaces of its needles, and 
gotten themselves beautifully smeared with its pitch! Without 
doubt the White Pine would get the vote from every pupil, 
past and present, of that school. So much for association. 

Thinking of Evergreens—on a jutting point of one of the 
Thousand Islands, St. Lawrence River, stands a gnarled, wind- 
blown, picturesque, White Pine. It is like a tree in a Japanese 
print, perfect in its setting. An Elm just there would be com- 
monplace. Nature knows exactly where to put things to make 
a perfect whole. 

A Sugar Maple, majestic and substantial, holds in its heart 
enough of sweetness to offset its unyielding exterior and no 
other tree paints its Autumn with such gorgeous sunset colors, 
or carpets our woods deep with such banks of rustling gold. 
It would be difficult to picture the North Country without its 
Maples. Whenever a tree is to be planted the Maple is ever 
first to come to mind. Does that mean it is the favorite of 
most people? 


Then there is the Willow along the banks of the creeks, . 


giving the earliest color of Spring. Fine-foliaged and billowy, 
it is so artistic, it was chosen to decorate the dishes of old. 
It furnishes the small boy with whistles, while its broad 
branches offer seats for reading and foundations for tree houses. 
The Willow certainly must be considered when the vote is 
taken, especially if the children are to be considered. 

Nor must we forget the Beech. Its smooth bark and level 
spray; its sharp-pointed, varnished buds and reddish twigs; 
its regular shape and wide-spread system; all put it in a place 
by itself. A row of Beeches along the sunny side of a woods, 
is a sight to be remembered. 

Perhaps it is just here the difficulty lies. Each tree has its 
assigned place in the general scheme of things and none can 
hold first choice everywhere. The red-fruited Hawthornes 
clinging to a hillside, the Canoe Birch gleaming white among 
its forest companions, the pointed spires of the Spruce, the 
Yellow Birch with its ruffled bark, the swaying branches of 
the Hemlock—each has its own claim for distinction. 

What is one’s favorite tree? As well ask a mother which 
of her children is the chosen one. 

Minna ANTHONY ComMMON 





Economy and Health 


WHEN people get hard up, they are less able and less 
inclined to spend money for sick care. This is one of the 
first items affected when the income is not so good. A stock 
market erash is at once reflected in decreased sanitarium 
patronage. People are inclined to put off incurring expense 
for sickness as long as possible. 

A decreased income, from non-employment or otherwise, 
means greater economy in buying, showing itself in the food 
bill as well. To some extent this may of necessity affect the 
health. On the whole, however, a wholesome bill of fare does 
not mean a costly one. The best foods are not the ones that 
cost the most. 

It is not good economy to stint the body in its requirements. 
A distinction should be made between luxuries and necessities. 
In times of pressure the body still needs its proper nourishment 
to hold up. 

Health measures are in the main inexpensive; in fact, health- 
ful living is the most eeconomical.—Editorial in Life and Health. 





Surely - 





9 
Vv 
The Glad Philosopher 
His department has run without skip 


since January 1918,—more than 12 years. 


(Readers who thought that the Editor might be 
responsible for the Glad Philosopher’s Department 
now learn differently. While the Glad Philosopher 
prefers to remain incognito, I will say that his 
home is in Pennsylvania, and that his department 
is read and approved by a large number of readers 
of this magazine.) 








We Are Unappreciative! 


"THE story was told in an agricultural publication, (I 
think it was,) about a discontented farmer who 
wished to trade his farm for a more desirable one. He 
accordingly placed it with a real estate agent and a few 
days thereafter read in a newspaper the advertisement 
which the agency had prepared. The description was in 
such glowing terms, telling about the many charms, com- 
forts, conveniences, and advantages of location, soil, 
climate, ete., that the old farmer read the ad three times 
through and very carefully. Then he called in his wife 
and had her read it to him. Immediately he called the 
real estate agent on the telephone and ordered him to 
cancel the ad at once. He decided then and there not 
to sell the farm and told the real estate man that the 
description was just the kind of a place he had been 
wanting for years, and that he did not know he had it. 
So you see, friends, I keep putting little items into 
THE FLOWER Grower telling you that THe FLOWER 
GROWER is superior, and why; and you know that human 
nature is unappreciative and it is only by comparison 
and by considering things in detail, that we can really 
appreciate what we have. 

Things just over the hill have a mystery, and a 
glamour, and a roseate coloring which things in our own 
immediate perspective do not have, and this is because 
the imagination plays a great part. 

Therefore, friends, get your imagination working a 
little on what is immediately at your hand. It will 
profit you much to imagine that what you already have, 
is far superior to that which you have not. And in 
most cases such imagining will prove to be fact. 

Mapison CooPER 
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Late Persisting Leaves on Deciduous Trees 


VERY Autumn and Winter we have such questions to 

answer as, “What species of New England Oak is it that 
holds its foliage into the late Autumn or Winter?” Other 
queries are propounded along similar lines. In regard to per- 
sisting dead leaves on deciduous Oaks, it may be said that the 
phenomenon is not peculiar to any one species in this part of 
the country. It is a very variable feature in trees of the same 
species, depending on ecological conditions or environment, and 
in the cases of some introduced species upon inherited peculiari- 
ties acquired or developed in their native habitat. 

This question of leaf persistence among deciduous trees is 
often considered by the planter or landscape architect in the 
selection of species for certain types of effective plantations. 
Of all the trees which call forth inquiries concerning these 
peculiarities of the leaves, the Oaks are probably most often 
referred to. This is especially so of the White Oak (Quercus 
alba) but is applicable also to other species. On such trees the 
leaves persist in a dry and withered state far into the Winter 
but it may be noticed that the leaves on the upper parts of the 
trees have dropped while those on the middle or lower branches 
may still persist. The shedding of leaves is naturally affected 
by their maturation, and by the formation of the little cork 
cells which separate twigs from leaves as the latter ripen. On 
some trees it would appear that the leaves on the uppermost 
branches, having most light and air, attain more perfect 
maturity before being finally killed by freezing weather. They 
are, therefore, in good condition for their normal shedding. On 
those trees where growth has been prolonged because of some 
unusual loeal factor the leaves may not have completed their 
preparation for shedding before they are frozen and in such 
eases the withered foliage may persist long beyond the normal 
time for falling. Light frosts hasten the final process where 
leaves are practically matured, so that after such frosts we 
witness an unusual heavy fall of foliage, but where the leaves 
on lower branches persist beyond the normal falling of those 
ripened and sun-matured on the upper limbs, it may be due to 
the fact that these shaded leaves were still green and unpre- 
pared for Winter when overtaken by decidedly freezing tem- 
peratures. They may then persist through the winter months, 
the petioles being broken by wind action, leaving a ragged rem- 
nant on the twig instead of the smooth sears left in the process 
of normal ripening. 

In general it may be said that young trees, developing vigor- 
ous growth, show a tendency to hold leaves longer than older 
trees of the same species. Very often it will be noted that 
trees of any* particular kind when brought north from milder 
or southern climates, where the growing season is longer, show 
a tendency to prolong their growth, without ripening, into 
freezing weather. Trees from the mild, moist regions of 
Europe, where the growing season is long, may show a ten- 
dency to longer leaf persistence than northern North American 
species of the same genus. The English Elm (Ulmus procera, 
sometimes valled U. campestris) and the so-called English Haw- 
thorn (Crataegus oxyacantha) and its forms may be cited as 
examples. 

Sometimes the persistence of leaves is an indication of 
trouble or disease. A single branch with persisting dried leaves 
among branches normally healthy and early deciduous, mav 
indicate death or disease caused by some boring insect or other 
ageney, causing the leaves to die before properly maturing and, 
therefore, to persist out of season. A broken or partly broken 
branch may show the same effect.—Arnold Arboretum Bulletin. 





Flowers Escape and Stray 


UR grandmothers planted better than they knew. They had 

no thought of generations to come when, as brides, they set 

out slips of Lilac and Honeysuckle, and cuttings of Roses; with 

bulbs brought from mother’s garden at home; and, of course, 

FLOWERS, and Mint for flavorings and medicines, and a root 
of Caraway by the kitchen door for cookies. 

To make their humble pioneer homes beautiful, they planted 
gardens and set out flowering bushes. These homes are mostly 
in ruins now. Their deserted sites and empty cellars are filled 
in with rubbish—the chimneys fallen down. 

But the bushes they set out, and the seeds they sowed, bore 
brave progeny. And the children of these plantings have strayed 
away from the birthplaces of their ancestors, and are blooming 
elsewhere, Like wayward children that have run away from 
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home; like tramps and gypsies, these once cultivated plants have 
tound new camping grounds in fields and by roadsides. 

They do not go so very far away from their old haunts. Look 
about, and somewhere you will find the ruins of an old home. 
Long after the homemakers have gone to their last resting places, 
these wayward children travel on. 

Many a tiny house, still standing, though ravaged by time, is 
obseured by great Lilac bushes. These furnish homes for count- 
less Birds, who will, in turn, carry seeds to other places, where 
new bushes will spring up. 

In Summer we come upon great patches of Corn Lilies, 
strayed away, like the Lilaes, from some forgotten ruin; and 
gayly journeying to see the world. 

Wherever you see Bouncing Bet, look for the ruins of a 
home nearby; for Bouncing Bet, with its loose pink petals, is 
an English flower—a product of cultivation. Our grandmothers 
planted it in their flower beds, and it has run away. Prolific as 
it is, its children roam riotously about—saucy intruders. For a 
long time it was ignored as an outcast, but it is now being ad- 
mitted to polite society; for gardeners of today are inclined to 
include it in their perennial borders, where it presents a very 
decorative effect. .It is one of the ancestors of the Carnation, 
and a poor relation of the Garden Pinks, whose fragrance it 
shares. . 

In Southern States a shiny plant with inconspicuous blossoms, 
overspreads the streams. It is the Water Hyacinth. Cattle in 
the Southern States eat it ravenously. It is said that an Eng- 
lish woman, coming to Florida, brought one or two plants from 
the Old Country, to beautify a barren creek. It spread, until 
now it has become a pest. 

Driving along the highway in Summer, we find on either side 
of us runaway plants. There is the Clover, escaped from fields, 
and making the wayside sweet and fragrant with its pink, white 
or yellow blossoms; attracting Bees and Butterflies. 

There are the Mints, Wild Marjoram with its lavender flow- 
ers spicy as incense; Catmint, or Catnip, and other varieties. 
And Caraway; our grandmothers planted it by their doorways, 
so as to have the seed for cookies. Whoever makes Caraway 
cookies now buys a package of seed at the corner drug store. 
But Caraway runs rampant where it will. 

Funny clumps of Live-for-ever are frequently found in out- 
of-the-way places. We children used to roll the leaves under 
our tongues to make bags. They, too, are fugitives from old 
gardens. And Ox-eyed Daisies, that came from England, 
brought over by far-away ancestors, lift bright faces to the sun 
in many a field. Indeed, it is said that the common Dandelion 
was long ago a garden flower. 

And so it goes. We bring Wild Flowers from their haunts, to 
domesticate them in our borders; and our tame flowers stray 
away from civilization, and go wild. Flowers are like people, 
after all. 

Mary Royce Merriman, ( Wis.) 





Wild Flowers; Other Than Yellow 


ONCE heard the remark by the noted nature writer, “Out 

door’ (O. W.) Smith, (a friend from my home town), 
that “the Wild Flowers towards the end of Summer, beginning 
with August, were mostly yellow.” 

I agree with him that the dainty shades in Wild Flowers 
come mostly in the Spring, and as the season advances we get 
the coarser, taller flowers of more intense coloring. 

As that thought came back to me, while gazing out of a train 
window, on a trip during the month of August, I jotted down 
the flowers I saw that were not yellow, as follows: 

Those that were in shades of pink, crushed strawberry, or 
old rose, namely: Bouncing Bet, Pink and Red Clover, Wild 
Rose, Milkweed, Hardhack or Steeplebush, Joe-Pye Weed, 
Fireweed and Thistle. Others more on the lavender to rose- 
purple were: Wild Bergamot, Blazing Star or Gay Feather and 
Ironweed. The shades of red and orange could be found in 
various Lilies, Hawkweed, and Butterflyweed, or Pleurisy Root. 

Perhaps there is more yellow found among flowers on the 
landseape during August, but do not overlook the beautiful 
splotches of other colors, produced by the above-mentioned 
flowers. 

For an “eyeful” of yellow I recommend the Springtime, 
when Dandelions are burnishing Old Mother Earth’s pate with 
gold! 

Rena Baver, (Wis.) 
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Nature Songs for Children 








The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 








NAMING THE TREES 


Do you know the trees by name 
When you see them growing, 
In the fields or in the woods? 
They are well worth knowing. 


Watch them in the early Spring 
When their buds are swelling, 
Watch each tiny little leaf 
Leave its cosy dwelling. 


Watch them later when their leaves 
Everywhere are showing, 

Soon you’ll know the different trees 
When you see them growing. 


Resecca B. FORESMAN. 
From Choice Songs—C. A. Fullerton. 





Magic of Running Water in Springtime 
“THE photograph printed on another page, showing 
two youngsters beside a brook, carries me back to an 
early age. There is a mystery, a lure and a ‘‘ Magic of 
Running Water in Springtime’’ which I would much like 
to express but being no poet I am unable to do so. But 
the picture referred to carries the idea. Although the 
youngsters are apparently interested in fishing, there is 
more back of it than the material side of fishing. I 
remember that as a youngster, when the water was run- 
ning high in our brook in Springtime, it was a favorite 
pastime, sometimes with wet feet, or worse, to place 
small pieces of wood in the water and watch them travel 
toward the sea. And even before we moved from the 
farm at eight years of age, I tried to imagine the details 
of their journey and the eventual destination of those 
pieces of wood as they traveled downstream. 
Won’t some poet help me out on this and express this 
sentiment in language which I am unable to command? 


Mapison CooPer 





A Friendship Garden 


HAVE one friend who has what she terms a “Charity 

Garden,” but another calls hers her “Friendship Garden.” 
They each contain many plants given them by friends. Here, 
tucked in a corner of the last-named garden is an old-fashioned 
Pink, its clove-like sweetness filling the air, a gift from a sweet, 
white-haired lady who has since passed on; white Madonna- 
like Gladiolus, from a brother; Gaillardia, Bee-balm, Phlox, 
and Violas from the garden of a sister; a Dorothy Perkins Rose, 
laboriously rooted under a glass, from another; and Geraniums 
from friends. All of these and many, many more make up this 
charming garden of old-fashioned flowers, lovingly cared for, 
because almost every plant represents, to her, a dear friend. 
What a pleasant garden of thoughts it is, with Delphiniums and 
Poppies, Sweet Mary and Bee-balm, mixed in in sweet 
confusion. 

All my Houseplants form my “Friendship Garden.” I buy 
some out-door ones, but never those for the house, as I like 
to have them to remind me of my friends, as I go about my 
daily tasks—a Pollyanna plant (a wish for happiness), from 
my Mother; a Strawberry Begonia from one friend, a Boston 
Fern from another; still others are represented by Geraniums, 
Trout-leaf and Elephant-ear Begonias, a Chrysanthemum, a 
German Ivy, and a Wandering Jew. 

In most instances they began their lives as little slips, 
although in several cases the plants were brought to me all 
nicely potted and well-started. What pleasure to see them grow, 
and what a disappointment to lose one now and then. But 
let us not think of that, but rather of the joy of having some- 
thing before us every day which will be a living reminder of 
our friends. 

HELEN WENtTWorRTH GuUSHEE, (Me.) 


Waar would not many of us give to recall some hastily 
spoken word that wounded the heart of a friend. How 
many friendships have been severed beyond repair by an ill- 
advised word too hastily spoken. How important, then, the 
cultivation of a soft manner; how essential to happiness the 
control of the tongue, that “unruly member” that has probably 
caused more unhappiness than anything else in the world. 

“Ths mouth of a wise man,” wrote Solomon, “is in his heart; 
the heart of a fool is in his mouth.” 

“A goose’s quill,” goes an old Spanish proverb, “often hurts 
more than a lion’s paw.” 


A little poem I came across in the Century Magazine many 
vears ago, I thought worth memorizing. The verses were doubt- 
less inspired by the Arabian proverb, “Four things cannot be 
brought back: a word spoken, an arrow discharged, the Divine 
decree, and past time.” 


AN ARAB SAYING 
By CoNSTANTINA E. Brooks 
Remember, three things come not back; 
The arrow sent upon its track— 
It will not swerve, it will not stay 
Its speed; it flies to wound or slay. 


The spoken word, so soon forgot 
By thee; but it has perished not: 
In other hearts ’tis living still, 

And doing work for good or ill. 


And the lost opportunity, 

That cometh back no more to thee; 

In vain thou weepest, in vain dost yearn, 
Those three will nevermore return, 


Another Arabian proverb goes: “The wound caused by the 
lancehead is curable, but that caused by the tongue cannot be 
cured.” 


It is always a manly thing to make restitution when one 
comes to the realization he has done an injustice. I remember 
no finer example than the recantation by the London Punch of 
its satirical and slanderous persecutions of Abraham Lincoln 
which they had carried in their columns for the four years of 
the civil war, when on the oceasion of Lincoln’s death, there 
immediately appeared in that famous publication the following 
lines : 

Besides this corpse that bears for winding-sheet 
The Stars and Stripes he lived to rear anew, 
Between the mourners at his head and feet, 
Say, scurrile jester, is there room for you? 


Yes, he had lived to shame me from my sneer, 
To lame my pencil, and confute my pen; 

To make me own this hind of princes peer, 
This rail-splitter a true-born king of men. 


Tue GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





The Laudable Glass House Ambition 


HIS season of the year makes every real garden-lover long 

for a glass house of some sort, where he can make things 
grow in a mild and temperate atmosphere, when the outside 
earth is locked up by frost and snow. Only those who have 
worked under glass know the charm of mellow earth and tender 
growing things when Winter rages*the other side of a trans- 
parent wall. A coldframe is helpful, a hotbed often a neces- 
sity, but neither of these equals a glass structure—even a small 
one—where the worker can move about erect, and keep the 
temperature under control. Such structures are not cheap 
nowadays, but there are many farms where they would have 
considerable economic value. The pleasure they give cannot 
be eapitalized. How many plant-loving women, who are lonely 
and isolated in severe Winter weather, would enjoy a little 
greenhouse! Indeed, we think that the most isolated home 
could never be lonely, if it could only possess a greenhouse to 
“putter” in, a radio to listen to, and a telephone to assure dis- 
tant friends that all was well. 

—Editorial in Rural New-Yorker. 
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Miniature Glass Gardens For The Home 


BY K. H. L. 


(In Missouri Botanical Garden Bulletin) 


LTHOUGH the, Wardian Case as a 
A means of shipping plants successfull) 
between widely separated countries 

has long been well known to both botanical 
and commercial institutions, it is only 


within comparatively recent ‘years that 
miniature Wardian Cases, or glass-en- 


closed gardens, for the home have become 
popular, or have seemed even feasible. The 
November, 1914, number of the BULLETIN 
contained an extensive article on the his- 
tory, use, and construction of Wardian 


Cases, and therefore only a short resumé 


will be given here. 

Nearly a hundred years ago, Nathaniel 
Ward, a London physician, stumbled upon 
a method of raising and keeping plants 
in an environment supposedly quite un- 
suited to them. He had built for himself 
in his London garden a brick-walled cor- 
ner and had carefully planted it with the 
Mosses and Ferns which. he so. earnestly 
desired to grow. Much to his distress the 
fog and smoke of London killed all his 
plants one by one. One day he discovered 
the cocoon of a Sphinx Moth, placed it in 


a large-mouthed glass bottle containing 
some rich damp loam, and covered it with 
a lid. Much to his surprise, within a few 
weeks a young Fern and small grass plant 
made their appearance and continued to 
grow in the covered bottle. For nearly 
four years he kept these plants’ in the 
bottle and would have probably kept them 
indefinitely had the bottle not been ac- 
cidentally destroyed. 

Dr. Ward then began to experiment with 
many plants in cases of various sizes and 
shapes until finally his invention found a 
very practical use in transporting plants 
between foreign countries. In those days 
of sailing vessels, when a voyage might last 
for eight months, especially when it in- 
volved crossing the equator, the transpor- 
tation of plants was a difficult problem. 
They would die from cold, from heat, from 
lack of water, from gases in the hold of 
the ship, ete. In 1833 two cases were filled 
with plants and sent from England to Sid- 
ney, Australia, where they were emptied, 
refilled with other plants anl sent back. 
The cases were kept on deck and the plants 
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not once watered during the eight-months 
voyage, yet they arrived in perfectly 
healthy and vigorous condition. A lette’ 
from Captain Mallard, in charge of this 
ship, to Dr. Ward, concludes: “Allow me 
to offer you my warm congratulations up- 
on the success of this simple but beautiful 
discovery for the preservation of plants 
in the living state upon the longest voy- 
age; and I feel not a little pride in having 
been the instrument by which the truth of 
your new principle has been fully proved 
by experiment.” 

Elaborate instructions as to the making 
of small Wardian Cases for the home have 
appeared in various publications during 
the past few years, but to the ordinary 
householder without the gift of carpentry, 
building the necessary wooden framework 
and fitting it with glass seems too great 
a task, Looking about for some easier 
method of bringing a bit of the summer 
woods indoors for the Winter, Miss Ruth 
Barry, one of the most successful amateur 
gardeners in St. Louis, had the happy in- 
spiration of building these small gardens 
in glass globes, thus eliminating the labor 
of construction, as well as reducing the 
expense so as to bring the gardens within 
reach of almost any one. After consider- 
able experimentation the type of globe de- 
cided upon as producing the best results 
was a two-gallon clear-glass aquarium with 
two flat sides and a round hole at the top. 
Smaller sizes of the same type can of 
course be used, but then the difficulty of 
keeping the scale of the plants and finished 
garden down to that of a smaller bowl is 
hard to overcome. These bowls may be 
purchased at any department store or shop 
where Goldfish are for sale. It should be 
borne in mind that the glass must be clear, 
since the plants will not flourish in bowls 
of tinted glass. 

After cleaning and polishing the bowl, 
place a large handful of charcoal chunks 
in the bottom, to aid in keeping the soil 
“sweet.” A handful of broken flower pots 
is then added and finally the soil. The 
mixture of soil usually advocated is one- 
third each of ordinary garden soil, leaf 
mold, and sand, and these proportions can 
very well be followed by those who do not 
have access to natural leaf mold from the 
woods. It has been found, however, that if 
the plants come from the woods (and these 
are on the whole the most successful) well- 
rotted leaf mold collected in the woods at 
the same time as the plants, combined with 
one-third sand, makes an ideal soil for 
the gardens. The soil should be saturated 
with water, that is, it should be so wet 
that when taken in the hands and placed 
in the bowl the water almost drips from it. 
Fill the bow] about one-third full of this 
soil, arranging it unevenly so as to give the 
effect of a natural woodland, with tiny 
hills and valleys. While putting in the 
soil quantities of green Moss should be 
forced down the flat side of the bowl, to- 
gether with a few colored stones and shells, 
so that the sides will be attractive. This 
Moss will continue to grow upward 
through the soil and give the appearance 
of a miniature forest. 

Naturally the most important matter - 
now is what plants to use and where to 
obtain them. Experience has taught that 
the best source of supply is our own native 
woods. It is not necessary to go far from 
the city to find a wealth of material ad- 
mirably well suited for the purpose. A 
brookside leading from a spring which has 
not gone dry during the Summer is a good 
collecting place. Gather quantities of soft 
green Moss, all the varieties that can be 
found growing on soil, not on wood, the 
tiniest Ferns that can be found, the small- 
est imaginable seedlings of Spruce, Pine, 
and Cedar, none over three inches in 
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Large Bowl 
two months 
old. 
Small Bowl 
two years 
old. 
Greenhouse 
Ferns, Selagi- 
nella and Red 
Cedars. 














height. Until you have made one of these 
gardens it is almost impossible to realize 
how very small the plants must be to con- 
form to the scale of the finished garden. In 
case it is impossible to gather material in 
the woods, a successful garden may be 
made from such plants as very small Palm 
seedlings, Snake Giass, Myrtella, Selagin- 
ella, Croton, green and white variegated 
Pandanus, etc. Sprigs of Box or Bar- 
berry stuck in the soil will root and grow 
most effectively. In general, avoid plants 
with succulent leaves and stems, with the 
one exception of the common Begonia. 
Rooted cuttings of Begonia, which begin 
to bloom almost at once, add a pleasing 
touch of color to the small garden and if 
carefully watched will last a long time. 
Half the fun of these gardens, however, is 
the trip to the woods for material. As 
late as the middle of November, in small 
gulleys under fallen leaves, may be found 
quantities of baby Ferns and fat hum- 
mocks of bright green Moss to use in mak- 
ing the gardens for Christmas gifts. 

After all the larger plants are arranged 
according to individual fancy and planted, 
the surface of the ground should be covered 
with as many varieties of Moss as can be 
found and very small-leaved ground-cover 
plants. A few small boulder-shaped rocks, 
a shell or two, tiny Buddhas or dwarf 
figures may be used beneath the trees. Very 
small round mirrors, shellacked on the back 
to prevent penetration of moisture, make 
quite natural-appearing lakes. Ambitious 
makers of these gardens follow a definite 
landscape plan, with paths and pergolas 
and even miniature rock gardens. 

When the garden is planted, carefully 
clean from the glass all smears of soil, 
place a flat glass plate on top as.a lid and 
establish the bowl in a north window. It 
should never be placed in direct sunlight, 
since the intense heat created inside the 
closed bowl will injure the plants in an al- 
most unbelievably short time. Keep the 
glass lid on the bowl almost constantly. 
The moisture observed on the inside of bowl 
and lid each morning will fall on the plants 
and be absorbed later in the day. Look at 
the garden each day, and if at any time 

















Selaginella grown in Glass Bow! for about two years 
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Glass Garden 
two years old 


| (Hardy Prim- 
roses, Bird’s- 
foot Violet, 
Dwarf Philo- 
j dendron, 
Dianthus, 
Ceratostigma.) 












































































Glass Garden six months old 








mold is observed on the soil or plants, tip 
the lid to one side a trifle and leave it so 
for a half-day. Test the soil once in a 
while with the finger to see if it is moist, 
and if not, sprinkle very lightly with a fine 
spray of water. This should very seldom 
be necessary, however, since the moisture 
which naturally forms inside the bowl is 
sufficient for the plants. These gardens 
may be kept for many years practically 
with the same contents as when started, 
though occasional replacements with 
smaller plants or fresh Moss are sometimes 
desirable. Keeping the air free from soot, 
the temperature even, the moisture con- 
tent constant, and the air quiet yet with 
sufficient ventilation, makes possible success 
with these gardens in the unfavorable en- 
vironment of the average home. 





Use No Fertilizers in the Lily 
Pool 


Most people make the mistake of using 
manure and other fertilizers in the Lily 
Pool for planting Water Lilies. If you 
were only growing Lilies it would not be 
so bad, but you expect the water .to stay 
clear, the Goldfish to thrive and the 
mosquitoes to stay away. You can’t do 
this when you throw a lot of manure, 
bone meal or blood-meal and what not into 
the Pool. 

There is absolutely no_ difference 
whether you throw all of this direct in 
the water or put it in the lily boxes; it 
won’t stay in the boxes as the water ab- 
sorbs it. Manure in the Lily Pool is 
responsible for most of the fungus on Gold- 
fish for nothing will promote a faster 
fungus growth than fertilizers and nothing 
will create more algae and slime than 
fertilizers. 

Excellent results are obtained with 
good garden soil and in most cases the 
results are by far more satisfactory. You 
put a lot of manure in the boxes and 
then you expect a few scavengers to keep 
that pool clean and wonder what’s wrong 
and why you can’t see the bottom. 


O. C. Betpr, (in Aquatie Life) 
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Seasonal Glimpses of Nature 
BY LAURA FENNER, (Ohio) 








noting signs of Spring. Although 

ice and snow and chill winds have 
been predominant the greater share of 
the time, the optimistic outdoor fan 
knows that Spring is close at hand, be 
cause he is blessed with a comprehension 
that surpasses all understanding, in so 
far as outdoor matters are concerned. 


‘OR weeks nature lovers have been 


Now that March is here, even the least 
observing of mortals knows the vernal 
season is near without being told. Evi- 
denee thereof everywhere he turns. 


At this moment snow may cover the 
ground. What of it? Tomorrow the 
Bluebirds will probably be singing in the 
Maple Tree whose buds have swelled al- 
most to bursting. Before the month is 
over the Maple will have blossomed. 


By middle March the Wild Flower 
enthusiast should be compiling a goodly 
flower list, especially if a few warm days 
have favored the early part of the month. 


All Winter we looked for the little 
green patches of Hepatica leaves that 
cheered us whenever we found them. 
This month the green and brown mottled 
leaves are gone, but that is nothing to be 
sad about, for in their place we find 
Hepatica blossoms,—stars of white, 
lavender and purple When these fade 
and die the plant unfolds bright new 
leaves that are evergreen the eleven 
months of their life. 


Of course the much-talked-about Skunk 
Cabbage is in its prime this month. In- 
side the stiff flower cones there is main 
tained a higher temperature than is found 
on the outside. This is the secret method 
employed by this plant, that makes it 
possible for it to be the earliest flower to 
blossom. Venturesome Insects that are 
lured forth on balmy days this month, 
often take refuge in the snug enclosure 
of the Skunk Cabbage, when March 
takes a turn for the worse and decides 
to be lion-like. 


If one is well shod with rubber boots, 





Late Winter finds the Skunk Cab- 
bage pushing through the ground 


there is nothing more enjoyable than a 
tramp through the woods on a March day 
when the ground is wet as a sponge and 
the sun shines warm overhead. 


On such a day Blackbirds fill the air 
with their exuberant Spring music as they 
walk sedately about in wet fields; and in 
the marshy woodlands, Red-wings sing 
their delightful melodies. 


Meadow Larks we shall hear this month, 
and with each sweet “spring o’ the year” 
they carol, a wave of happiness surges 
over us. Such is “the miracle of Spring” 
as wrought by the song of Birds. 


In that boggy, marshy woodland of the 
Springtime, are many other things await- 
ing our coming. 


Dainty Spreading Chevril may already 
be opening its tiny bright stars, although 
the blanket of snow has searcely melted 
away, and another blanket may come at 
any time. But the snows of March are 
not so determined and relentless as the 
snows of the months past, and the early 
Flowers seem to understand. 


Lifting up the leaf mold here and 
there, reveals fresh green plants of many 
species, not the least interesting of which 
are the folded little fists of Cardamine, 
holding fast to their treasures of buds. 


It is not uncommon to find Toothwort 
blossoming any time after the middle of 
the month if the frost has left the ground. 
Very little encouragement is needed by 
the early flowers to make them come to 
life. 


In boggy places where rotting logs lie 
half-submerged, Nature has been busy. 
Many times the logs are coated with 
velvety moss and on top of this a lovely 
covering of green, flat leaves that have 
every appearance of being pasted on the 
moss. The growth is a species of Liver- 
wort which is a relative of the Hepatica 
that prefers drier surroundings. 


Not only does March bring us many 
things that tell us the vernal season is 
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Late March unfolds Hepatica blossoms 
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here, but the calendar also comes forth 
with the official announcement that Spring 
arrives this year on the 21st of the month. 
That should settle the question for good 
and all so far as the doubting ones are 
concerned, 


Nothing remains to be done but to order 
the garden seeds, get the tools in order, 
and await that first breath-taking moment 
when we turn over the first spade full of 
earth in our 1931 garden. 





‘*Blackie’’ 


E have had many intelligent Cats 

and Kittens, but “Blackie” was one 
of the most intelligent we ever had. He 
learned that he was not to touch little 
chickens or birds around the house. I 
don’t know what he did when he was 
away from our own premises, but I never 





‘“‘Blackie”’ 


saw him even look interested in making 
a meal of the chickens and birds which 
ran around him. 

We never allowed our Cats in the house 
very much; but they usually took up 
their abode on the back porch in Summer 
to be as near as possible. The few times 
“Blackie” was inside he learned to open 
a pantry door which opened with a thumb 
latch. By standing on his hind legs he 
could reach the latch with his paw and 
would then press down on the latch and 
push on the door until it would open. 
When he was having his picture taken 
he evidently understood he was to stand 
still and look at the camera. 


M. V. Wricurt, (Ohio.) 





In our Box Elder hedge, which reached 
from one street to the next, grew one 
lone, little tree which was different than 
the rest. I noticed its unusual-shaped 
leaves, various kinds on the same twig. 
Some were shaped like a pair of mittens, 
a thumb for the right hand, and a thumb 
for the left hand. I had learned Sassa- 
fras had mitten-shaped leaves, although 
had never seen them; then I tasted the 
root, although I did not know how Sassa- 
fras should taste; but concluded as the 
bark was unusually corky, this must be 
Sassafras! A few more years rolled by 
when I again studied this tree with 
various-shaped leaves with the help of 
my Botany and found to my consterna- 
tion it was not Sassafras but Red Mul- 
berry! 

Rena Bauer, (Wis.) 
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Glads I Like, and Why 


BY EVA KENWORTHY GRAY, (Calif.) 


VERY year when Glad planting- 
iz time comes, I begin to pick out 

my favorite varieties. Some are 
new ones that have had but one season 
in the garden, while others are ones | 
have grown for several years and con- 
sider well worth continuing growing 
every season. 

Break O’Day I tried for the first time 
last year and liked it, so I’m going to 
plant it again this year. It proved a 
good bloomer and made a strong sturdy 
growth, and was good for mixing in with 
some of the brighter colors. 

Cardinal Prince, while a good red, I did 
not consider quite the equal to Dr. Ben- 
nett. The latter was always in demand 
for cutting and was a good bloomer. 

Crimson Glow: Some of the spikes 
seemed weak and the flower rather mot- 
tled, but a few came out fine, and if they 
had all been as good, I think I’d rather 
like it best. 

Dr. Van Fleet, I used to rave over, but 
it is one that familiarity breeds, not con- 
tempt, but one tires of it repeatedly. 

E. J. Shaylor is another that one tires 
of after growing several years. I can 
understand why glad lovers are always 
on the lookout for new kinds. They 
bring a new interest to the glad patch, 
even though they are no better, still the 
sameness year after year, palls. 

Gertrude Errey is, to my notion, a fine 
Glad to have in the garden and is also 
an excellent one for cutting. I want more 
of those this year. 

Giant Nymph is admirable, but a little 
too large for cutting. I like them smaller 
and more spikes. 

Golden Measure is a superior Glad 
still, the spike is rather heavy, but I grow 
it every year and love it. 

Jack London always finds a weleome in 
the patch. It is such a willing doer, and 
it is a good cut flower, and dependable. 
I don’t seem to get tired of it, though 
I’ve grown it ever since it came out. 


W. H. Phipps and Richard Diener 
need no comment of mine to sing their 
praise. I like them both and hope to 
grow them for a good while yet. 

Mrs. Leon Douglas has size but there 
are others whose coloring I like better. 
Still, I always have a few as a sori of 
comparison. 

Orange Glory is a wonderful color, 
but too heavy in spike. When we get 
one with same color and with a more 
graceful spike we will forget the old 
Orange Glory. 

Pink Lily has always been a favorite 
with me. I feel as though I would be 
lost without a row of them in the garden. 

Dr. Moody, I eonsider the best of the 
lavenders I’ve ever seen. 

Minuet is lovely. still it is not quite 
as sturdy a grower and as reliable as 
Dr. Moody. 


Longfellow, I liked too, and also 
Louvain, both good pinks and fine for 
cutting. 

Gold Eagle I liked better than Golden 
Dream, just a matter of taste, both were 
good yellows. Gold Eagle is earlier to 
bloom and was a sturdy grower and had 
several spikes to a bulb. 


Patricia Carter was a rather small. 
dainty shrimp-pink Prim, and Phenome- 
non was also good, and such dainty color- 
ing. These two latter would be fine for 
cutting where one wants rather small 
bouquets with shorter spikes. 

Apricot Glow would be in this class 
also. The spikes were not overbalanced 
like some of the tall-growing Prims. In 
fact I like them better than the tall ones 
like Sovereign that always seem to me to 
have been grown in the shade and 
stretched their necks to get in the light. 

Neither Rita Beck nor Mrs. P. W. 
Sisson appealed to me, as I thought them 
too light a color. Their size was all right, 
but I just didn’t faney them and would 
not care to increase my stock when there 
are others I liked better. a 


Pfitzer’s Triumph did not do as well as 
some of the others, throwing a crooked 
spike. The flower seemed good and a 
good color, so I’ll have to wait another 
year before I decide whether I want to 
grow it permanently or not. 


Copper Bronze had nothing to recom- 
mend it except its odd color. Is rather 
too hooded for beauty. I classed it in 
with Tycko Zang which has too floppy a 
flower to suit me. Mrs. W. L. Armstead 
is good and think I’ll increase my plant- 
ings of that one. 

Lorice, too, came in for my approval; 
good color and good spike. 

Olive Goodrich is a splendid white, and 
such a bloomer. It made a nice eut 
flower and mixes in well with other 
colors. Of course every one has their 
favorites, but these I’ve mentioned I like 
to grow and have them blooming. in the 
garden. = 

Every year I cut out some that I do 
not consider worth the trouble of taking 
care of and planting. Some do not do 
well with me, while. other people have 
better success with them and have good 
flowers. I-thought Jap Lady a very poor 
specimen, and still I read of where others 
think it a fine Glad. 


I like to grow from seeds too} but it 
takes a very discriminating coutage to 
pick out and diseard those that are not 
worth while. . Sometimes there is one 
that looks good and you pick it out for 
another trial. It is disappointing some- 
times to find it has not lived up to your 
expectations and so goes in the discard. 
But ifs fun to watch the seedlings bloom 
and wonder if you will really have a 
prize one. 
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John Galsworthy and the Dog 


HATEVER one’s beliefs concerning 
Whe whole question of experiments on 
the living body, the vivisection of Dogs is 
a strange anomaly. Even if it be granted 
that the Dog, by reason of its intelli- 
gence and nervous organization, is more 
fitted than other animals for certain 
vivisectional* experiments (though I be- 
lieve this is disputed), there are yet basic 
considerations which make such treatment 
of the Dog a scandalous betrayal. 


Man, no doubt, first bound or bred the 
Dog to his service and companionship for 
purely ultilitarian reasons; but we of to- 
day, by immemorial tradition and a senti- 
ment that has become almost as inherent 
in us as the sentiment toward children, 
give him a place in our lives utterly dif- 
ferent from that which we accord to any 
other animal (not even excepting cats), 
a place that he has won for himself 
throughout the ages, and that he ever 
increasingly deserves. He is by far the 
nearest thing to man on the face of the 
earth, the one link that we have spiritually 
with the animal creation; the one dumb 
creature into whose eyes we can look and 
tell pretty well for certain what emotion, 
even what thought, is at work within; 


the one dumb creature which—not as a . 


rare exception, but almost always 
steadily feels the sentiments of love and 
trust. This special nature of the Dog is 
our own handiwork, a thing instilled into 
him through thousands of years of in- 
timacy, care, and mutual service, deliber- 
ately and ever more carefully fostered; 
extraordinarily precious even to those of 
us who profess to be without sentiment. 
It is one of the prime factors of our 
daily lives in all classes of society—this 
mute partnership with Dogs; and—we 
are still vivisecting them! 
From “A Sheaf” 





* Readers will do well to look up the com- 
plete definition of this word, as few understand 
its true meaning as here used.—(Editor.) 





1930-1931 Winter Weather in 
Alaska 


E are now at Midwinter and have 

not yet had snow on the ground for 
more than two days in November, neither 
any freezing weather since last part of 
September. But we have had more rain 
and south storms than any other year I 
can remember. For December alone, we 
had 36 inches of rainfall, for the whole 
year 156 inches. Something must be 
wrong up aboye! 

Some of my Delphiniums are already 
(Jan. 5th) eight inches up over the soil, 
Marigolds are yet blooming and several 
other:#lants are in bud. 


Of course, we still expect Winter. If 
it was not for the Japanese current in 
the ocean, such Winters avould be im- 
possible this far north. 


Inside our mountains is different 
weather; it is always cold and dry there 
with more even temperature and lots of 
snow every Winter. 

We read in the papers about snow and 
cold spells, even in the Southern’ States, 
so it seems strange that we up north ean 
have such a mild Winter. If we had a 
littlé- more sunshine besides this warm 
temperature, we should have everything 
blooming outside now. For only two 
days out of three months have we seen 
the sun. 

H. Lem, (Alaska) 
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Wisdom of My Little Hummer 


BY DELPHIA PHILLIPS, (Calif.) 


the dynamic bit of energy I saw 

dabbing at the Cattails in the can- 
yon was a member of an early last year’s 
brood, who had never made a nest, or a 
mother Humming Bird who was fooled 
by the warm December weather into be- 
lieving Spring had again come to South- 
ern California. Whether the dainty little 
sprite was early at nest building or very 
late depends—on several things none of 
us know. At any rate, there she was 
buzzing around the Cattails and flying 
away with bits of the silky floss. I 
watched, and followed a little way, hardly 
believing my eyes. But just around a 
slight bend of the canyon, there she was 
buzzing about a little lump growing on a 
limb of an old dead shrub, whose 
branches drooped over the wall. 

I had watched a Hummer build in 
February, and even that month was early 
for them I was told, but here was one 
getting in her work at the very tail end 
of the old year. I rather fancied she 
was a bit uncertain as to what she would 
do herself, for there were three or four 
days when the nest did not grow at all, 
and I did not see her about, so I de- 
cided she had abandoned her project. I 
was mistaken; for one morning when I 
passed on the trail above, I noted that 
the curious little excresence on the limb 
was growing, and the drone of the little 
worker could be heard. Then it grew 
quite fast, and was the usual dainty 
affair with bits of moss for trimming. 
It is always difficult to identify the spe- 
cies of these Birds, especially here in 
California where we have several that 
look so much alike; and when the males 


| AM still at a loss to know whether 


are not about, which is usually the case 
when the nest is being constructed, it is 
still more difficult, for the females have 
so little to identify them. To the best 
of my belief this was a Costa, one of 
the non-migrating kind, that live near 
the coast. She was exceedingly small 
even for a Humming Bird. 

Though I have utmost faith in the in- 
stinct of Birds, I was alarmed for this 
reckless little being. We had had no 
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The twins siept while their 
pictures were being taken 
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Winter at all, but some was sure to 
come. Surely that daring little creature 
would never be able to raise a brood at 
that time of the year! True it was warm 
and sunny in the canyon, and quite close 
to the nest bush was a wild Currant in 
bloom. This would provide. food ;—but 
the driving rains!—I did not like to 
think of them. 

The tiny bean-like eggs were hatched 
before the first rain came. The little 
mother had grown accustomed to me, and 
I visited her quite often, finding my way 
down to her nesting site by means of a 
rather steep but easily-followed trail. 
This rain was not a very hard one and 
the little family seemed to weather it 
all right, though the weather turned 
rather cold afterward as it usually does 
in California valleys. The snow on the 
mountains accounts for that. 

The Babies were in that stage when 
they look much like pin cushions, by rea- 
son of the pin feathers on their bodies, 
when the big storm came. A strong wind 
roared through the canyon. I could 
searcely keep warm in the house with a 
fire. And with the wind was a driving 
rain. One thing that has always amazed 
me is the way these Humming Birds 
build in exposed places. A bare twig of 
a tree, a slanting branch of a shrub; 
never sheltered to any extent, though 
placed so as not to be noticeable. Nothing 
but a few twigs were over this wee nest, 
and no leaves at all. I longed to go out 
in the rain and put some sort of shelter 
over the bush, but knew well enough, the 
Bird would resent it. 

All day that driving wind and chilling 
rain; all night the same thing. Knowing 
how often young Birds require to be fed 
(I had watched her feed them at very 
short intervals) I could not imagine how 
they would fare if she left the nest to 
get food for them. They had nothing 





Under a few bare twigs. An 
example of protective covering 
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to protect their naked. bodies except 
those prickly pin-feathers that reminded 
one a little of cockle burrs. The wild 
Currant bush was nearby, but even in 
the short time she would be gone to get 
nectar for them, they would be soaked. 
It hardly seemed possible they could sur- 
vive even when the thickly-feathered 
body of the brave little mother was above 
them. 

On the second day it was still rainmg, 
but not so hard, and the wind had abated 
some. | put on rubbers and hurried 
down the slippery trail, fearful that I 
would see a broken branch lying draggled 
in the mud of the eanyon, or a pitiful 
soaked little nest with naked drowned 
mites therein. ‘he branch on which the 
nest was placed was a dead one of the 
kind of aromatic shrub called in the 
East, “Old Man,” and which grows much 
larger in California. I could not see how 
it could eseape being broken off in that 
fearful wind. Yet what I did see when 
I got near enough was a darting, bronzy- 
green shape making off to the Currant 
bush, and wonder of wonders! two baby 
Hummers packed away in the nest ap- 
parently none the worse for the storm. 
The wisps of hair or fuzz that had ren- 
dered their appearance so_ grotesque 
were rising and falling with their regular 
breathing, and when their mother re- 
turned they were able to sit up and take 
nourishment. 

The Currant bush, however, was sadly 
denuded of flowers by the wind, and I 
think the Little Mother had to go a long 
ways for food at times. On several oc- 
casions she buzzed about my Geraniums, 
but they do not contain much nectar, 
and much to my regret there were no 
honey-producing flowers in my yard. 


But she found food somewhere, for 
the Babies lived and thrived and feath- 
ered out into the most exquisite little 
replicas of their Mother; though their 
color was slightly different and _ their 
little breasts showed no red. At this time 
they were a soft brownish-gray, almost 
exactly the color of the nest, which of 
course, afforded protection. 

Now followed happy days of watching 
them, for no more storms came to hin- 
der. By going to the nest each day I 
beeame so familiar an object to the 
Mother that she did not mind my being 
there. At first she flew right into my 
face and all about me, inspecting me 
from every angle, but gradually she 
ceased doing this. After a time, by 
standing very quiet, and waiting very 
patiently, I was allowed to be present 
at the most intimate family affairs. I 
have never witnessed anything sweeter 
than the tender look the gentle Mother 
bestowed on her offspring when she first 
came to the nest. Just a second’s con- 
templation of them with a tiny head a 
little to one side; then the gaping mouths 
were opened and she began pumping the 
food down their little throats. This al- 
ways looks a bit rough, but it seemed to 
me this sweet Mother was more gentle 
about it than most of them. Of course, 
the feeding does not really hurt them. 


Her manner of leaving after she had 
fed the Babies was always interesting. 
She bent one of those gentle looks upon 
them, then she rose by stages, up and up 


and up, as if mounting by invisible stairs. 
Someway it always reminded me of the 
pictures of angels mounting up into the 
blue of the skies. 

While she sat on the nest I was 
permitted to come so close to her I could 
see how the feathers on her breast were 
arranged in tiers and that the shape and 
quality of them were different from the 
rest of her plumage. This was, I felt 
sure, to enable her to refract the color in 
the marvelous manner that she sometimes 
did. It accounts I believe for the way 
that a Hummer’s breast may be plain 
dark eolor cne moment and the next 
dazzle one with glowing rose, red, blue 
or green. The males, of course, are more 
gorgeous in this respect than the females. 

The little ones remained in the nest 
until Feb. 22, and on that day I saw 
them leave it, and I think they never 
returned to it again though I saw them 
about for several days afterward. 

When she first began the nest I said 
“foolish bird,’ but now I am not so 
sure. It was the one time of the year 
when many of her enemies were not 
prowling about. The Crows and Butcher 
Birds were elsewhere. A few days after 
the brood was fledged, surveyors invaded 
the canyon staking out for streets that 
were to cross it, and nearly all the shrubs 
were cut down. The Currant Bush 
flowered no more that Spring though it 
was left standing. It rather looked as 
if it.was the one time in the year that 
she could have reared a family in that 
one locality, vet it may have been pure 
luck that brought her through. 

But the spectacle of the tiniest of 
Birds in conflict with one of the strong- 
est of Nature’s forces, and rising superior 
to it, was one of the most inspiring I 
have ever witnessed, and the memory of 
the little form, tail to the hard cold 
wind, which roughened the feathers of 
her back until they looked like rumpled 
silk, and the look in her bright, fearless 
eyes will never leave me. 





Birds Are the Best Neighbors 


NE bright morning in July I was 
awakened by a Catbird’s song in a 
plum-thicket near my bedroom window at 
my suburban home in the middle-west. 
All Spring my flowers and early gar- 
dening had oceupied all my time, but 
that song made me realize I was neglect- 
ing a very precious visitor that had for 
several mornings started my day off 
with his lovely song. 

I immediately began to erect Bird 
Houses. I found a decayed limb of a 
Maple tree that had a knothole in it. This 
I made for a Wren, by making a 
bungalow roof with a porch attached. 

While establishing this house among 
my grapevines, I quickly noticed the yard 
was full of Martins. I then made a 
double apartment house for them and 
placed it on a long pole at the end of 
our garage. 

The very ne t morning I heard the 
Martins and they were having an aw- 
ful quarrel with two Bluebirds. The 
latter surely won out, as I saw, for the 
next several days, the Bluebirds were 
making a nest in the house. 

The Martins still come and quarrel, 
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but the dear little Bluebirds hold on 
firmly and remain in the home they 
made in the box. 

One evening a Wren had filled the 
log house full of straw and I was in 
the garden near the garage watching the 
Wren flit in and out of her new house, 
when I noticed one of the Bluebirds in 
distress as though she was hanging by 
something from her box. I climbed on 
the garage immediately and the poor 
little thing had a piece of black sewing 
thread wrapped around and around her 
little tongue and it was all swollen and 
bleeding. I caught her as soon as | 
could, and loosened her.’ Poor Birdie, I 
was sure she was frightened so she would 
never come back again after I turned her 
loose, but the very next morning she 
came back. 

That was three weeks since, and I 
wateh my soft-eyed yellow Persian Cat 
very closely, by keeping him in the 
house nearly all the time; because he 
isn’t half as sleepy as he looks, and oh! 
the misery the dear little Bluebird has 
had already is enough, without him 
causing any more. But I know they are 
only summer tourists and will be leav- 
ing soon, for only last evening I saw the 
dear little faithful Mother Bluebird with 
a worm in her mouth. It won’t be but 
a few days now until I will be seeing the 
wee youngsters fly about. 


They certainly have been splendid 
neighbors. The cherry songs of the little 


flippy Wren, and the saucy Robins that 
think they have a home completely hid- 
den from me in a near Pear tree, have 
awakened me all Summer, bright and 
early. Could there be any better way to 
start a new day? Surely not. I have 
been well paid for the few hours I have 
given for their care. 
LeRA GILMORE, (Mo.) 





The Sanderling and Its Relatives 


I was interested in an article in your 
December issue on the Sanderling 
(Crothecia alba). This Bird is rarely 
seen in Wisconsin and then on the shores 
of the Great Lakes on its migrational 
flights. They breed very far North — 
Iceland, Greenland, ete.—and early in the 
Fall begin their flight southward, many 
stopping in California while others go 
down the Pacifie coast of South America. 

Two peculiarities of this Bird are that 
it has no hind toe and sometimes runs 
on one leg. 

The Sanderling is well 
“Beach Bird.” 

Related to this Bird are the Snipes 
and Sandpipers. About the only summer 
residents of these Birds are the Wood- 
cock and Spotted Sandpiper (Actitis 
macularia). One of our best authorities 
on Birds, tells us that the latter fre- 
quents the shores of lakes, ponds, and 
rivers; and wherever seen may be known 
by its singular tipping, teetering mo- 
tion which has given it the names of 
“Tip-up” and “Teeter-snipe.” It is also 
called “Peet-weet” from its sharp eall, 
rapidly repeated, as it flies over the 
water. After gaining headway, it sails 
for some distance, when its widespread 
wings show a white bar or band. 


W. C. EnGuisH, (Wis.) 
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Antiques 


Conducted by 
CLARK W. BROWN 








BY C. W. 


ANY writers on old China give 

Wedgwood credit for first mak- 

ing articles with gold, silver, 
and copper lustre, but there is some 
doubt about this as well as the exact date 
of its first use. Wedgwood is said to 
have used lustre as early as 1776; and it 
is certain that by the end of the eight- 
eenth century, most of the English pot- 
teries were using the process. Copper 
lustre was first made but soon was fol- 
lowed by silver, gold, pink, and some 
other colors. 

The wares used were generally a 
coarse pottery, reddish or gray in color, 
turned or planed after being moulded. 
. It was then dipped into a bath contain- 
ing a metallic glaze and after this was 
dried on, it was baked for several hours 
in an oven at 1200 degrees Fah. This 
burned away the organic matter leaving 
a beautiful lustrous deposit of metal on 
the surface. The coating was very thin 
but permanent. 

The copper lustre is made from oxide 
of copper, and silver lustre from plati- 
num. Most of the gold lustre is-.a fine 
quality of copper, but sometimes gold 
was added to give it a richer tone. The 
strawberry effect is produced by ecover- 
ing copper lustre with the gold lustre. 
Pink lustre is simply a thinly applied 
gold lustre. What is known as Sunder- 
land lustre was produced by blowing the 
liquid glaze through a tube, the end of 
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Fig. 1. 














Lustre Ware 


BROWN. 


which was covered with gauze and this 
produced the spattered effect on the ware. 
This invention seemed to mark the begin- 
ning of the downfall of the beautiful 
work tormerly done. Violet lustre is 
somewhat different froni the others as the 
color is changeable according to the light 
and the angle from which it is viewed, 
appearing at times violet, ruby, or blue. 
There are also some examples of Wedg- 
wood pottery figures in a beautiful rich 
brown or bronze lustre. 

Silver “Resist” lustre 
silver lustre with resist 
medallions of birds, flowers, foliage, 
rosettes, landscapes, ete. The designs 
were applied by painting or stenciling 
the pattern onto the article by use of a 
resist substanee, such as glycerine, which 
would not take the lustre coating when 
applied. The piece was then immersed 
in the liquid resist bath and when nearly 
dry was washed in water to remove the 
glycerine or other substance used, and 
then baked in the ovens as usual. In 
some cases the stencil was reversed and 
a design of silver made on a background 
glazed, usually in white, blue or canary 
vellow, the latter perhaps being the 
choicest. It is thought that the ones with 
bluish ware came from Yorkshire pot- 
teries and the others from Staffordshire. 

Probably the best lustre was made 
around 1800 and at this time most of the 
English potteries were making this ware 


is the delicate 
decorations of 





Silver Resist Vases 





Fig, 11. Copper Lustre Bowl in center 
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Silver Lustre Teapot 


and many of them in large quantities. 
The copper lustre was most common and 
was for the most part quite plain, being 
intended for practical use; some had one 
or two bands of color though there were 
some that were more ornate and had 
hand eoloring in addition to the lustre. 

The early silver lustre was made to 
represent real silver and the pieces were 
coated both inside and out. Later only 


the outside was silvered, the inside 
usually being glazed in white. Early 


pieces of this ware also followed the pat- 
terns of the silver pieces of the period. 
Some of the later silver pieces were 
beautifully decorated with color or re- 
lief in white. Others were first glazed 
in white and decorated with the silver by 


means of a brush. From 1840 to 1850 
much gray ware with silver decoration 


was made and this was of a good quality. 

How ean one tell the genuine old lustre 
from the quantities of fake reproductions 
of late years? 

There is no easy and sure test that can 
determine every case, but as a rule real 
old pieces will show signs of wear on 
the bottom, and on handles when in long 
use. But some pieces have been aged by 
rubbing them on a piece of emory paper 
for a time and sometimes a few small 
nicks have been made in pieces to make 
them look old. Sometimes they are 
buried in the ground for a few months 
to “age” them. So then, wear is not a 
sure test. The old work was usually 
finer, more artistic, a more finished 
polished surface free from bubbles with 
the coating thin and evenly applied. 
Any piece having the word “England” 
or “Made in England” on the bottom is 
not old lustre. The new pieces are 
usually heavier than the old, which were 
quite light in weight. 

Probably only large dealers who 
handle many pieces of lustre can surely 
distinguish the good from the bad; and 
if you should ask them how they can 
tell the difference probably they would 
tell you that they determine more from 
a sense or instinct the difference than 
from any physical or visible charac- 
teristics. 


or 


ILLUSTRATIONS 

No. 1 shows three vases of silver re- 
sist, and are very fine examples of the 
work. 

No. 2 shows a copper lustre bowl with 
decorations of flowers in bright colors. 
The bowl is fluted and is a scarce piece. 

No. 3 is a silver lustre teapot. You 
will note the pattern is that of the old 
silver ware. 
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Garden Facts and Philosophies 


BY MIRIAM MILNER FRENCH 








“You tbink I am dead,” the apple-tree said, 
“Because I have never a leaf to show— . 
I'm all alive in 
Trunk and shoot; but I pity the withered 
grass at my root.” 
* * + 
“You think I am dead,” the quick grass 
said, . . . “because I 
Have parted with stem and blade! 
under the ground I am 
Safe and sound . . but I pity the flower 
without branch and root.” 
. * * 


“You think I am dead,” a soft voice said, “be- 
cause not a branch 

Or reot I own! I never have died, but close 
I hide in a plumy 

Seed that the wind has sown. 
through the long 

Winter hours; you will see me again—TI shall 
laugh at you then, 

Out of the eyes of a hundred flowers.’ 


EpitH THOMAS 


Patient I wait 





T has already been announced through- 
| out the country on the soft balmy air 

that Spring makes her official bow 
in person to the waiting world March 21, 
and what a commotion under the ground! 
When March calls, the rush begins and the 
great Storehouse of Nature is crowded 
with millons of flower seedlings, rootlet 
children and merry tree buds, pushing and 
jostling their way out to get on new 
clothes to honor Spring. Fat jolly bulbs 
wriggling out of old ragged brown over- 
coats, eager to join the Big Parade. Dame 
Nature originated the idea of donning new 
toggery in Springtime, knowing how glad 
everyone is to shuffle off the old winter 
flannels, and what a display she spread to 
choose from! Over the hills, valleys and 
streams fly the Birds on their way for 
rehearsals of spring carols, practicing their 
trills and thrilling notes as they fly. Al- 
ready in some places are seen gorgeous 
splashes of yellow and purple of Lupines, 
Poppies, Buttercups, Crocuses and all the 
other early flowers who couldn’t wait 
another day before getting out to dance 
on the soft green carpets that cover the 
hills. 


March, month of Hope, Resurrection 
Morn after the long Winter night. The 
sap of life is rising and all creation re- 
sponds. ihere’s Squire Woodpecker, other- 
wise dubbed Sapsucker, well knowing the 
first warm days will bring the usual rush 
to the Soft Drink Parlor he intends to 
open up. And what a business-like way 
he goes about setting up his liquid refresh- 
ment booths, drilling a neat row of holes 
around trunk and branches, making fresh 
ones eath day except when. he shirks and 
then simply enlarges some of the old ones. 
When the job is finished the Birds begin 
to sing, just as did the four-and-twenty 
Blackbirds that were baked into a pie, for 
the minute the sweet sap is on tap, there 
flocks to old Sapsucker’s Soft Drink Parlor 
a steady stream of thirsty customers all 
through the day. And he makes a good 
living too, even if a lot of the patrons are 
“moochers,” for some pay and how dearly, 
with their lives! For whenever there 
comes over him a sort of “gone-like” feel- 
ing, he has no scruples about eating ’em 
alive. The way he gobbles up the smaller 
fry of self-invited bug guests is a caution. 

One of his steady patrons, Mr. Red 
Squirrel, especially dotes on the sap from 
the Sugar Maple, even often opening up on 
his own account. He obtains his favorite 
beverage either at old Sapsucker’s S. D. P. 
or from places where branches have been 
broken off the tree by winter winds, or else 
he makes incisions in the bark by gnawing 
out cavities. He just laps up the Sap, 


returning often during the day to his cups, 
and greedily licking off the icicles that 
form during a freezing night. In March 
or early April he usually gets himself a 
wife too, which is On with me, for the 
poet wrote long ago, Spring was the time 
to turn to thoughts of love. 


“In spite of cold and chills 
That usher in the early Spring 
We have the Daffodils.” 
—From the Japanese 


Flowers and plants left in bedrooms 
over night, especially in the sick room, 
have long been considered harmful, though 
it is claimed there is no actual scientific 
base for such a common belief. The almost 
negligible amount of carbon dioxide of 
even a room filled with plants and flowers 
would scarcely be perceptible in any venti- 
lated room. The real reason may be that 
flowers are usually removed by nurses in 
hospitals is for the purpose of changing 
the stale water, or the cold air from 
windows open at night might injure the 
delicate blooms, and then there is probably 
a psychological effect on the patient to see 
a fresh new arrangement each morn. 


Referring back to the pictures of floral 
ecards from Bethlehem described in October 
FLOWER GROWER, readers may be interested 
to know that the Arabic word for Bethle- 
lem is Beit el Lehm—‘the place where 
meat is sold.” 


March 21-Apr. 20: Aries—Ram. Head 
and face. Planets, Mars and Neptune. A 
number of our Presidents were borif under 
this sign and such folks are supposed to 
be great “go-getters,” using obstacles for 
stepping stones. Though having so many 
extra-fine qualities, “nuff said,” for they 
are said to be afflicted with a fair-sized 
bump of egotism which might become en- 
larged. Diamond is April’s gem, and the 
Bloodstone belongs to March. Florida was 
discovered in March, and St. Patrick’s day 
falls on the 17th. Seeds planted under 
this sign produce vines and stalks says 
Mr. Almanack-man. And if you want 
good yield of crops growing above ground, 
plant in the new or increasing moon. 


It is predicted that within ten years, 
most of our houses will be built with flat 
roofs. This of course is impracticable 
where heavy snows fall, but elsewhere it 
is true that all these years a lot of fine 
opportunities for getting more garden 
space on small lots, and other things have 
been overlooked. In many Oriental Lands 
the roofs are veritable gardens, for in- 
stance in Cashmere, sometimes an entire 
roof will be covered with Iris, and in far 
off Nepal, this writer rode an elephant who 
nonchalantly helped himself to squashes 
and other vegetables growing on the roofs 
of mud houses with his long, handy, trunk, 
as he leisurely sauntered through the nur- 
row quaint mud-village streets. Private 
roof gardens have many seductive possi- 
bilities—fresh air, seclusion, direct sun 
rays that are so beneficient, shimmering 
romantic moonshine and many other allur- 
ing prospects. 


When planning that new pool this 
Spring, try and avoid the set effects too 
often seen;—stones in rows as orderly as 
biscuits in a pan, or toy soldiers standing 
stiffly at attention. Walk along the natural 
ponds and streams. Nature is easy and 
graceful, hence artistic; try and imitate 
her. Unless your garden is quite large, 
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formality is less interesting or appropriate 
than wildwood, tanglewood effects. In 
Persia sometimes small pools are _ lined 
with blue glaze, which augmented by the 
reflected blue of sky creates an illusion of 
depth and coolness. It is such fun to 
originate and give imagination a free hand. 
One idea creates another. And interesting 
mosaic effects may be obtained for various 
purposes—making cement things—by em- 
bedding odd-shaped broken pieces of bright 
crockery in the cement, while bits of clear- 
green glass, or red, blue, and yellow, catch 
the sunlight and sparkle like jewels. 


An alarm clock is useful for more pur- 
poses than a mere mechanical chanticleer 
on an early morning. Did you ever forget 
to go in when working in your garden, or 
maybe was chatting too long with your 
friend across the way, until it was long 
past time for an important appointment; 
or something had burned to crisp on the 
stove? Well, if you had placed in a near- 
by open window that faithful friend who 
never folds its hands night or day, such 
things would never happen. 


Right eating does away with the neces- 
sity of such old fashioned remedies as 
molasses and sulphur, or “bottle and 
blister, powders and pills; catnip, boneset, 
syrup and squills.” But a good fruit juice 
fast is fine for anyone; also eating the 
right sort of vegetables. Don’t look so 
scornful, but garlic cures worms in your 
“innards” as well as helps cure a cold. It 
was once a favorite remedy for colds to eat 
a slice of raw onion before retiring. And 
a raw slice applied to the sting of a honey- 
bee brings quick relief. 


If kidneys seem clogged, rheumatism 
bothers more than usual, and you feel 
heavy, blood sluggish, etce.; avoid meat. 
Here’s how to make Vegetable Sausages: 
%, cup cooked, mashed lima beans;— 
(lima veans, folks are alkaline, and sup- 
posed to be best of all dry beans)—%% cup 
fine bread crumbs; 3 tbs. thick cream or 
butter. Season and add pinch of sage or 
poultry dressing, slightly beaten egg. Mix 
and shape in sausages, or insert a piece 
of dry, uncooked macaroni and imagine 
you are eating a chop. Dip in cracker 
crumbs and egg, fry nut brown in deep 
fat, drain, and garnish with fried apple 
rings and a relish of pickled nasturtium 
seeds. 

Carrot Loaf :—If carrots are not popular 
in your family, use beans: 2 cups ground 
carrots or mashed beans; cup fine, toasted 
bread crumbs; %4 cup chopped nuts; 3 eggs; 
cup strained tomatoes; mincea onion. For 
seasoning, add some ripe olives if the folks 
like them. Mix well, shape in loaf, steam 
an hour, remove cover and brown. Serve 
with thickened tomato sauce seasoned with 
a dash of cinnamon or allspice. Cup 
chopped walnuts added to hot mashed 
potatoes just before serving, replaces meat 
and is tasty. An appropriate dish for St. 
Patrick’s day, March 17, is plenty of 
chopped parsley added to mashed potato 
before serving. Appetizing, and the green 
is attractive. Tiny shamrocks may be cut 
from green peppers, or from slices of 
cucumber pickles where fresh peppers are 
not available to garnish salads or other 
dishes for a St. Patrick menu. 





Readers should refer to the advertising 
sections of this issue. This is the season of 
the year when advertisers “display their 
wares” by liberal advertising, and it is 
also the season when those who are inter- 
ested in gardening are active in their quest 
for materials for planting. The Display 
and Classified Sections this month cover 
most any want of the home-gardener. 
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“Our Magazine” 


A few extracts from thousands of 
letters received, prove the unique rela- 
tionship between The Flower Grower, its 
Readers, and its Editor. We cooperate 
for the good of all. 


“We start looking for THe FLOwgerR GROWER 
about two weeks before it is due and can- 
not get much done until it is more or less 
digested.” (Youngstown, Ohio) 

“I am anxiously awaiting each month for 
your magazine to absorb the varied information 
it contains which I find of great value to 
me as an amateur gardener.” 

(Philadelphia, Pa.) 

“IT am very pleased with THE FLOWER 
GROWER. I intended cutting out garden 
items and putting in my ‘garden scrapbook,’ 
but found that I would have to cut the whole 
book. So I have bound the magazines.” 

(St. Johns, Newfoundland) 

“TI was given a year’s subscription to THE 
FLOWER GROWER aS & birthday present 
and I feel that I have had a birthday every 
month. I cannot do without THe FLOWER 
GROWER now and I am enclosing remittance 
for renewal.” (Morrowville, Kans.) 

“I certainly enjoy your magazine as it 
contains so many helpful hints. My garden 
is not so very extensive but I get a great 
deal of pleasure from it for flowers will some- 
times grow for me where they refuse to grow 
for my neighbors. I sometimes think they 
know who loves them.” (Gilsum, N. H.) 


“As I am a rank amateur in growing 
flowers, I have derived much profit from your 
magazine. In fact, I cannot see how I could 
do without it.” (Utica, N. Y.) 


“Enclosed find check for renewal. The 
magazine seems to be as necessary as bread 
and butter. It seems to me about two months 
between issues.” (Bucyrus, Ohio) 

“IT am taking advantage of your Christmas 
club offer by sending @ check for three sub- 
scriptions. 

“A friend began sending me THE FLOWER 
GROWER three months ago and I have enjoyed 
it so much that I am eager to introduce it 
to my flower loving friends.” 

(Glen Ridge, N. J.) 

“I have learned more from the three copies 
of THr FLoOwer Grower which I have had 
than from all the other three magazines 
which I take put together.” 

(Salt Lake City, Utah) 

“I am more than pleased with THz FLOWER 
GROWER. While I am a subscriber for four 
garden magazines I must say I get more in- 
formation from your paper than all the others 
combined. It just fits my size and style of 
garden.” (Troy,, N. Y.) 

“I take this opportunity of expressing as 
best I can how much we enjoy your maga- 
zine. If we had to give up any or all of 
our magazines, THE FLOWER GROWER would 
be the last. The little rays of sunshine it 
contains in just a few lines are worth 
volumes to me.” (Detroit, Mich.) 

“We regret that we have not been sub- 
seribers for many years back, because each 
copy is a real treasure to us and worthy of 
being bound.” (Stanley, Wis.) 

“There is no publication that comes into 
my home which is more thoroughly read, anu 
I hope digested, than THe FLOWER GROWER. 
I have had THe FLOWER GROWER bound up, 
and every volume is a real book of reference. 
I thank you for the privilege -of enjoying 
from month to month the fruits of your 
labor.” (Toronto, Ont.) 

“Enclosed check for renewal subscription 
for the coming five years. 

“Top FLOWER GROWER is indeed, a fine 
magazine. I fully enjoy each department 
and feel very fortunate in being able to 
secure so much good reading and valuable 
information at so low a subscription price.”’ 

(Billings, Mont.) 

“Enclosed find check for 3 years’ renewal 
subscription to THe FLOWER GROWER. 

“It is a pleasure to send you this check 
for I get my money’s worth many times over 
in each year's subscription.” 

(Minneapolis, Minn.) 

“Did not know of your magazine until this 
year, and it has grown on me now, and I 
want it regularly and cannot do without it.” 

(Nelson, B. C.) 

“T find your FLowmr Grower the most use- 
ful and entertaining of the four Floral 
magazines I am reading.” 

(Milaca, Minnesota) 

“IT have purchased many copies of your 
magazine from news-stands and I feel that 
I am greatly benefited in my profession of 
landscape gardening because there are prob- 
lems discussed that I am confronted with 
daily.” (Lee's Summit, Mo.) 

“Your magazine contains more good in- 
formation and inspiration than any other that 
I know.” (Greenfield, Mass.) 
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SQUIRRELS KNOW THEIR NUTS 

Reading in the August issue what Mr. E. 
McFarland said about a Squirrel’s sense of 
smell inspired me to write about a pet 
Squirrel I had a year ago. I put him back 
out into the woods when he was full grown. 

I do not know whether it was by smell or 
some other sense that he could tell the 
good nuts from the musty, wormy, or half 
developed ones; but one thing I am sure of, 
he DID know the good from the bad 
ALWAYS. He would pay no more atten- 
tion to a wormy Chestnut than if it wasn’t 
there. Neither would he give any attention 
to a withered one. Of all the different 
kinds I tried him on, his favorite was 
English Walnuts. The next in line were 
Black Walnuts. He would leave any other 
kinds for these. A Peanut he had no use 
for at all. He knew what did, and did not, 
belong to the true Nut family. 

Among the queer things he liked to eat 
were: Whole wheat bread, ginger cake, 
and California grapes. Oh, how he loved 
the grapes. He would take one between 
his front paws, hold it high, tilt his head 
back, and sip the juice as fast as he could 
while he ate. He did not want to lose a 
bit of that precious juice. That was the 
thing I always got him to do for company. 

When I first found him, half-starved on a 
tree, I brought him home and gave him 
sweetened, diluted milk, which he drank 
greedily. 

Ruta P. Lewis, (Ohio) 


DROUTH IN THE OZARKS 

My small town boasts of being the 
“summit city” of the Ozarks, our alti- 
tude being well above the central plains, 
but not so high as some other mountain 
sections. We seldom have the extremes 
of heat and cold, or drouth and rain, com- 
mon to other parts. However, we had a 
real drouth, and with many days of tem- 
perature as high as 105°. 

My garden is ordinary back-yard soil, 
but in the open with southwest exposure. 
Less than one-third of the garden could be 
reached with the hose so I practiced 
rigidly the “Dust Mulch” process. With 
the exception of Beans, I raised an abund- 
ance of everything. Beans were hurt 
worse by various insects, which seemed 
especially abundant this year, than by 
drouth. Tomatoes, that were staked and 
watered once a week, made an exceptional 
crop, while those not staked or watered 
but cultivated frequently made better than 
average crop. When frost came October 
22nd, I had Bunch Beans, Lima Beans, 
Tomatoes, Cabbage, Peppers, Carrots, Tur- 
nips, Sweet Potatoes, Lettuce, Radishes, 
and Green Onions in good bearing. My 
canning shelf boasts Peas, Green Beans, 
3eets, Kraut, Tomatoes, Pickles, Relishes, 
Catsup, ete.; besides White Potatoes, Sweet 
Potatoes, Turnips, Carrots and Pumpkin 
put away for Winter. 

In flowers, I grow Gladiolus, (about 100 
kinds), Phlox, (annual), Cosmos, Zinnia, 





Successful Rock Garden bulit on a drainage-layer of Ashes 


ASHES MAKE GOOD ROCK GARDEN DRAINAGE 


N the Spring when we are thinking about 

the disposal of the winter’s supply of 
ashes, we may do well to pause for a 
moment before consigning them to the city 
dump. 

If one is for the first time considering 
Rock Gardening and has not made a care- 
ful study of its construction he may be sur- 
prised to learn that many a garden of this 
type has been built over an ash-heap. 

One should by no means get the idea that 
Rock Plants require nothing but tin cans 
and ashes on which to thrive, but these 
materials may be used for the drainage- 


layer, without which no Rock Garden can 
be successfully built, since Rock Plants 
will not survive a stagnant condition of 
soil. 

This successful Rock Garden was devel- 
oped on a slope covered with rubbish of all 
kinds without one wheelbarrow load of 
debris being removed. Plenty of good soil 
was also necessarily used, but the ashes 
underneath furnished perfect drainage. 


So before having ashes hauled away, it 
is desirable to consider their possibilities. 


Mrs. W. T. CLarK (Wis.) 
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Petunia, Scabiosa, Columbine, Madonna 
Lilies, Balsam, Four O’Clocks and _ speci- 
men plants of many others. My flowers 
were watered once a week during the 
severest of the drouth. Of course, Iris, 
Lilies, Columbine and many of the Lark- 
spur were through blooming before the 
drouth Lecame acute. Everything bloomed 
some, but Gladiolus and Phlox were won- 
derful. 

I cut my first Glad. spike (Kunderd’s 
Yellow Favorite) June 17th, and was never 
without a bouquet of them thereafter until 
the middle of October. All the medium 
and large bulbs bloomed but not so many 
of the small ones as usual. I had a few 
small bulbs of very choice kinds which I 
was especially anxious to have bloom and 
which came in the very worst of the heat. 
I found that by driving a small stake by 
each plant and hanging a brown paper 
bag loosely over both stake and budding 
spike (during the day only), I was able 
to bring each to bloom in fine condition. 
My crop of corms, though a little later in 
maturing than usual, are a fine, high- 
crowned, healthy-looking lot. : 

I’m sure the most important poiuts of 
my success this year were frequent (al- 
most daily) stirring of my Dust Mulch 
and watering, not’ often, but thoroughly 
done. 

Mrs. W. A. GATeEs, ( Mo.) 
PANSIES TO GIVE AWAY 

I had three bkeautiful 
this Summer; two of 
one of pure white. One was planted with 
yellow and bronze, and in the other 
mixed one there were Pansies of all colors 
and shades. I set the young plants out 
early, about two inches apart. Kept the 
ground well worked and watered them 
every evening. Worked in some _ sheep 
manure several times during the Summer 
and kept all the flowers picked and every 
one around here said I had the largest 
and most beautiful Pansies they had 
ever seen and they blossomed from May 
until late in October. We sell flowers and 
when I had callers and customers I gave 
them bouquets of Pansies. I covered them 
up with marsh hay last week (mid- 
December). I gave all my Pansies away 
and when I didn’t have time to pick 
them callers were always glad to help me 
pick them. 

In my few years of nursery experience 
I find that by having flowers of one kind 
that I do not sell but have to give extra, 
they are appreciated. Of course one ecan- 
not sell that kind to one and give to an- 
other; I had them to give only. 


FRANK J. Lone, 


beds of Pansies 
mixed colors and 


( Wis. ) 


There was a visitor in my yard a few 
days back, which I first thought to be a 
small Pigeon on account of the coloring, 
but on closer inspection it proved to be a 
Robin. The under parts and tail were 
regular Robin color, but the back and head 
were mostly white, with brown spots, like 
some of the “calico” ponies one sees 
occasionally. 

I am sure the Bird was not hatched in 
my immediate neighborhood and cannot 
learn from whence it came. It was run- 
ning around with other Robins in the yard. 
Before I could get the camera set, a dog ran 
by and the Bird flew away, so I was unable 
to get a picture of it. 

My impression has been that Robins prac- 
tically all leave this part of the country at 
the same time, on their migration South, 
but this one may have had a _ stop-over 
ticket. Several years ago, in Florida, we 
used to have one or two days in the Fall 
and Spring when the pine woods were full 
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of Robins, which proves that they do not 
make a continued flight to wherever they 
spend the Winters, which must have been 
considerably south of central Florida. 

Many Turtle Doves winter in central 
Florida, flying in vast flocks and being very 
difficult to approach, probably because they 
were considered Game Birds and were shot 
at frequently. 

Robins are naturally very tame if not 
disturbed. At one time I had quite a gar- 
den on a vacant lot next to my house and 
the Birds were always in evidence when the 
ground was cultivated. They would follow 
along when spading was being done, but 
never could be induced to a catch a fat 
angleworm pitched at them; they would 
dodge and then chase over to where the 
worm landed. Chickens are different, and 
one can have considerable fun pitching 
single grains of corn at them. They become 
quite expert after a little practice and will 
rarely fail to catch a grain that comes 
within reasonable range. 

Getting back to my calico Robin, I 
wonder if any of your readers have seen a 
Bird of the description given. 

Harmon W. Marsh, (Ind.) 


HOW TO GROW LARGE TOMATOES 

I grew Ponderosas weighing up to two 
pounds each but they were very rough and 
had a lot of waste. This year I changed 
to Henderson’s Winsell and found that 
most of the plants produced fine, smooth 
fruit. Several of these weighed two and 
one-half pounds each and lots of them two 
and one-quarter pounds each. When can- 
ning them we found that in a good many 
cases one Tomato was enough to fill a 
quart jar. 

The seeds that I got were very small and 
slow to germinate. The plants were also 
very delicate when they came up, so I have 
saved seed from several nice large smooth 
ones for use next year. } 

I planted the seed in a large flower pot in 
a window in the house, the first week in 
March. After the plants came up I thin- 
ned them out to about the number I re- 
quired. When they got the third leaf I 
transplanted them to flats setting them 
about one and one-half inches apart and 
later transplanted every other one to other 
flats. About the end of April they were 
all put into flats four inches deep set about 
five inches apart and put out into the cold 
frame. Several times during their stay in 
the coldframe I ran a thin knife along 
midway between the plants to make the 
roots form a ball around each plant. Most 
of the plants were in blossom when put 
out in the ground the last week in May. 
They were about twelve inches high and 
half an inch in diameter. 


Stakes about seven feet long were set 
about three feet apart each way and about 
one foot in the ground. Quite large holes 
were made beside each stake and the plants 
laid on their sides in the holes and cov- 
ered with about three inches of dirt leav- 
ing from four to six inches of the plant 
above the surface. The leaves that would 








have been under ground were carefully 
removed. Roots soon grew out all along 


this underground stem, thus giving a large 
root system close to the surface where the 
earth is warm. As soon as possible the 
plants were tied to the stakes with cotton 
tape or strips of cloth. 

All suckers and side shoots were cut off 
as soon as they formed. Only one or at 
most two stems being allowed to grow 
from each plant and those were kept well 
tied to the stakes. Toward the middle of 
August the plants reached the top of the 
stakes and had fruit set all the way up. 
From then on, all new growth was kept 
cut off so that all the strength of the plants 
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went to develop the fruit already set, in- 
stead of starting more fruit which could 
not mature before frost. 

Our first ripe Tomatoes were picked on 
July 27th and we had lots of them from 
then on. 

My soil is very good clay loam and crop 
rotation is practiced. No fertilizer was 
applied until the plants were well fruited, 
then chicken manure was cultivated in be- 
tween the rows. The soil was kept culti- 
vated until the plants got so large and high 
that they filled the space and shaded the 
ground. I have never tried mulching but 
it ought to help to hold moisture. 

This procedure is all right where one is 
growing a few plants for home use but 
would be rather expensive to carry out on 
a large scale on account of the labor in- 
volved. 

JOHN A. HEnRy, (N. Y.) 





BLACK WALNUTS AND CHESTNUTS 
I was pleased to receive yesterday, the 
December number of THe FLOWER GROWER 


and took much pleasure in reading it. 
Among other things, I noted your ex- 


perience with Black Walnuts. It has been 
my experience that nuts which have dried, 
germinate very slowly if at all. In 
nature, the “Stratification,” treatment is 
accomplished by the litter of leaves which 
covers the nuts and keeps them moist until 
Spring when they germinate. The depth 
to which nuts are covered also seems to 
affect the time of germination. 

It is some twelve or fourteen years since 
there have been any Chestnuts in this seec- 
tion, but there are still seedlings coming 
up in the woods. It would seem that these 
must come from nuts which have been 
deeply buried by Squirrels. 

In this section, the roots of dead Chest- 
nut trees are still alive and throw up a 
multitude of shoots some of which attain 
a height of twenty feet before the blight 
gets them. It would be interesting to 
know if these trees will in time become 
immune to the blight, or pass on with 
their ancestors. 

F. L. GAINEs, ( Mass.) 


MULCHING WITH STONES 


I have a way of mulching plants that I 
have never heard of. I use stones, mostly 
on Irises;—two or three good-sized stones 
around each plant. It keeps them from 
heaving out of the ground in Winter and 
seems to prevent rot which results from 
other methods of mulching. I have never 
lost a plant since I used this method, and I 
have used it on Irises supposed to be hard 
to grow. 





J. T. Murpny, (Mass.) 





MY SUCCESS WITH COSMOS 


I planted the seed early, set the plants 
three feet apart, kept the ground well 
worked, watered the plants, gave them 
some sheep manure and commercial fertil- 
izer and my Cosmos were at least six feet 
high and spread out so it was impossible 
to walk between the rows without break- 
ing them. They were simply beautiful, and 
had many compliments on same. We nick- 
named our Cosmos patch our young Christ- 
mas tree farm, because they looked like 
Christmas trees, and then with their large 
white, pink and red flowers they sure at- 
tracted a lot of attention. 

Mrs. Frank J. Lona, (Wis.) 
BITTERSWEET FROM SEED 

Three years ago I had some Bittersweet. 
Instead of throwing it into the garbage can 
I pulled the berries from the branches, put- 
ting them into a cup of warm water. Then 
put the cup on top of warming closet of 
stove. In a few days they had all softened 
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up. I loosened the ground at the bottom of 
an old Lilac bush putting in the seeds 
rather thickly and covered them well. 
They didn’t come up until the second 
Spring, and last year they made vines. 
Next year I will transplant them. 

Mrs. A, H. KETcHuM, (Iowa). 


USING OLD WARDIAN CASE 

It is a pleasure to read of the Wardian 
ase in the December issue. I am using 
my mother’s Wardian case this Winter, 
—the same table and zine pan, with a new 
glass top.—and I know it must be all of 
70 years old. 

I have it in an attic window where it is 
sunny, and the plants are in small pots. 
I water once in three weeks and hope to 
earry them over Winter to use in Spring 
for beds outside. 

These consist of Begonia Vernon, Sweet 
Geranium, red Geranium, Helxine, Aspara- 
gus, and Coleus. I shall cover the case 
with a bed quilt when the nights are cold. 
I kept the case on front porch until Novem- 
ber 15th, where it was convenient while I 
collected those plants which I wished to 
save. 

Mrs. D. H. WIESNER, (N. Y.) 
TREE OF HEAVEN 

This is Ailanthus, a rapid growing plant 
with large pinnate leaves, somewhat like 
those of Black Walnut. It is (or was) 
grown considerably about New York and 
Brooklyn. Has a_ disagreeable odor, 
especially the flowers of the female trees— 
for it is dioecious, having male and 
female flowers on separate plants, like the 
Bittersweet and the Hemp plant. 

Geo. S. Wooprurr, (Iowa) 
SCIENTIFIC NAME OF BITTERSWEET 

Calling attention to article “Bitter- 
sweet”, page 605 of your December issue, 
stating that “Bittersweet” is Celastrus 
Scandens.” 

I wonder if this can be correct although 
“Bittersweet” is so listed in almost every 
nursery catalogue? 

I ordered this some years ago, but believe 
I have Celastrus orbiculatus, the fruits be- 
ing hidden by the foliage, while Scandens is 
said to bear the fruits above the leaves. 

Bailey’s Cyclopedia of Horticulture, page 
267, says Celastrus Scandens is “False Bit- 
tersweet.” And on page 1681 of this same 
Cyclopedia, it states that the true Bitter- 
sweet is Solanun Duleamara, a member of 
the potato family, and describes it as a 
scrambling vine of the old world, but na- 
turalized about dwellings and along roads 
and even in swamps in this country. 


J. F. MuNSELL, (Ohio) 


DROUTH IN OHIO HELPS TURKEY 
CROP 

A reader in Columbus, Ohio, sends a clip- 
ping which states that the great drouth of 
1930 gave an unusual turkey crop because 
the dry weather kills parasites and other 
diseases and cut mortality rate in the bird 
family. This is a new angle on the drouth 
conditions and doubtless it must have effect 
elsewhere. Anyway, turkeys have _ been 
lower, by 10 cents to 15 cents per pound, 
this year than for many years. Whether 
the benefit of drouth will be carried over 
into another year so far as birds and tur- 
keys are concerned is a question that 
probably cannot be answered.— (Editor) 


SOAPY WATER FOR PLANTS 


I believe that it is now thought that 
the fat found in soap affords materials 
for bacteria, parasites, pests, ete. to 
flourish upon, and is not recommended for 
this reason. Dish water is especially 


harmful, since there is actual food ma- 
terials as well as the fat of soap which 
combine to make ideal conditions for the 
growth and multiplication of plant pests 
and destroyers. . 

Mr. R. B. RoLtiinson, ( Va.) 
EDITOR'S NOTE :-— 

In the absence of definite tests, I should say 
that the above suggestion was pure theory; and 
a theory which probably cannot be substan- 
tiated except possibly where soapy water is 
used in excess. There is altogether too much 
talk about bacteria, microbes, parasites, pests, 
ete.: more constructive suggestions would be 
better than so much talk along this line. If 
we accept some of the statements made, we 
should be so frightened that we would be de- 
terred from doing anything whatever. The 
best way is to forget some of these things 
and give our attention to the providing of 
food and right conditions for plants. Practi- 
cally speaking, humus which is necessary for 
healthful conditions of most plants, consists of 
the products of the despised bacteria, and 
humus provides a fruitful field for the multi- 
plication of bacteria. This fact does not well 
harmonize with the statement that bacteria 
will damage plants. 

MADISON COOPER. 
SONG SPARROW 

The distinguishing marks of the male 
Song Sparrow is a dark spot in the center 
of the gray breast with a curved black 
mark about it on either side of the neck; 
the female is similarly marked but less 
pronounced. 

RENA BaAUver, (Wis.) 
IRIS BLOOM IN TEXAS IN NOVEMBER 

I found Iris blooming in my garden on 
November 20th, and there was in addition 
to the open bloom another bud with another 
flower stalk coming up. I do not know the 
name of this Iris. It is yellow with brown 
falls. I thought it rather unusual for an 
Iris to be blooming so late in the season. 

Mrs. E. A. DeSuazo, (Texas) 

PORTULACA—ZINNIAS—TOMATOES 

Portulaca should be planted late in May, 
when the sua has warmed the ground thor- 
oughly. Sow on top of freshly-prepared 
soil and pat into the soil with the hand or 
something flat. Cover lightly with grass 
cuttings and keep moist if rainfall is not 
plentiful. 

Zinnias picked when in full bloom will 
ripen their seed nearest the stem. This 
seed tis already well matured by the time 
the center is out. 

The Eureka Tomato grows to weigh from 
one to two pounds here in the open ground, 
without staking or pruning. I prefer put- 
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ting a cardboard, a shingle or straw mulch 
under the clusters of fruit or staking 
them, as they have better shape and are 
less apt to become sunburned, Where there 
is no danger of excessive moisture, the 
mulch is a fine thing. If mulched too close 
to the roots, the air is excluded and decay 
takes place. 
Mary WIiLiiAms, (Colo.) 


PEONIES WITH INDIGESTION? 
After reading “Some Peony 
by Guy Smith in a recent issue, I am quite 
sure that these Peonies have indigestion 
from too much fertilizer. I believe anyone 
can give Peonies too much fertilizer. Wood 
ashes and bone-meal are much better. Al- 
though I have used old manure I much pre- 
fer wood ashes. 


Mrs. WM. L. McLaueniin, (N. Y.) 


Problems” 


RUSTIC BIRD BATH 

We have a Rustie Bird Bath which looks 
ever so nice in the garden and which the 
Birds appreciate very much. 

Finding a wood-lot where a few trees were 
cut last year, we selected an oak stump 
about two feet in diameter. From this a 
section about six inches deep was sawed 
which was hollowed out to form the bowl, 
the depth at the center being about three 
inches and the sides graduating up to about 
two inches from the bark. The two inches 
around the edge make a fine landing place. 

A second tree about eight inches in diam- 
eter was found and cut for the post. On 
top of this, a square thin block was nailed 
to hold the bowl. Nails were driven from 
the bottom of the block into the bowl. The 
inside of the bowl was then given several 
coats of shellac and floor varnish. Some 
pebbles placed inside to make secure foot- 
ing and Bittersweet vines planted around 
the post finished the Bird Bath. 

Ora M. LANpon, ( Mich.) 


PRACTICAL GARDEN SEATS 

I have three seats in my garden, One, 
an old-fashioned double seat from a torn- 
down schoolhouse. One, a big stump lugged 
from my neighbor’s woodlot and natural- 
ized; while the last one is a small bench 
fashioned on the lines of a large garden 
seat, from two-inch material, but smal! and 
light enough for me to carry to any part 
of the garden I wish. ‘The other two are 
fine but the one that can be picked up and 
carried to any spot gets a great deal more 
use than the other two together. 

OraL M. Lanpon, (Mich.) 
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Timely Suggestions for March 


BY BERTHA BERBERT HAMMOND, 
(Southern New York) 


Searching the wind-threshed floor for seeds, 

The Blackbirds swarm like bees, 

And with roulades, liquid as water tones, 

They sing to the sapphire pools of March’s sky. 
EpGar Leg MASTER. 


S the floors of woods and gardens 
are apt to be swept quite clear of 
seeds by the winds of March, our 

friends, the Birds, still need our help to 
tide them over. Later in the month, as 
the number of Birds seeking food will 
be increased by a few Robins and other 
early arrivals, plan to be generous with 
the food supply. 


In the Spring, when the appetite is 
likely to be capricious, cook. and serve 
in tempting ways, Parsnips and Arti- 
chokes which may be dug up fresh and 
plump just as soon as the ground softens 
up a little. Salsify that was dug in the 
Fall and packed in alternate layers of 
sand should be in good eondition also at 
this season, when one longs for “some- 
thing different.” 


Placing a heavy straw muleh around 
your Blackberry plants, while the ground 
is still frozen, or even covered with snow, 
will help greatly in keeping down weeds. 
It will also tend to retard the plants 
putting forth premature bloom. Removy- 
ing the old canes is readily accomplished 
now while they are frozen and brittle. 

Do you know that Dahlia plants may 
be quite easily and quickly raised from 
seeds started in March in a box in the 
house? Such seedlings are likely to be 
ready to plant out into the garden or 
border by June, and if properly cared 
for may be expected to flower the first 
season, often furnishing new varieties. 
The tubers which form may be dug in the 
Fall and stored where they will be safe 
from freezing. 


To get a larger yield from your Straw- 
berry plants supply them with plant food 
this month, when it will be earried down 
to the roots by early rains and spring- 
thawing of snow. Potash, a good fer- 
tilizer, may be cheaply supplied by 
seattering wood-ashes between the rows 
of mulched berry plants, being careful 
not to drop the ashes on the crowns as 
this might smother the plants. 





If the holes have been prepared in 
advance, shrubs and trees may be readily 
transplanted at this time when the frozen 
condition of the ground makes it simple 
to keep a generous ball of earth intact 
about the roots. Before setting the tree, 
cut back the branches quite severely. 
After the tree is in position fill in the 
hole around the ball of roots with rich 
soil well-tamped down. Supply water as 
required. 


Before active garden operations claim 
attention, plan for garden furnishings 
that give charm to the garden, and extend 
its usefulness as an out-door living-room. 
Make or order the tables, chairs, bird- 
houses and baths, you plan to have this 
season. 


A bench or seat with handles at 





one end and a wheel at the other, like 
a wheelbarrow, is a nique accessory and 
so easy to move about from place to 
place. 

Though the weather in this section is 
still too cold and unsettled for out-door 
sowing of seeds of Aster, Salvia, Petunia, 
Verbena, Stocks, Marigold, Cockscomb, 
Lobelia, Snapdragon and others, they 
may be started indoors or in a frame. 
Such vegetable seeds as Tomato, Egg- 
plant, Celery and Peppers, may be 
planted in hotbeds or indoors in flats 
or boxes. 

If you plan to grow your Tomatoes on 
stakes this is a good time to make the 
supports, the use of which tends to lessen 
to a large degree the loss caused by 
rotting on the ground. As the sun has 
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a better chance to reach the fruit on 
vines grown in this manner, it is likely 
to ripen earlier. Some gardeners claim 
that Tomatoes grown on stakes have a 
better flavor than when grown on vines 
on the ground. 





Clean up the grounds, carrying away 
any tin cans, broken china, or glassware, 
that for convenience during cold snowy 
weather may have been tolerated near 
the house. Rake up leaves, old flower 
stalks and similar garden rubbish, burn- 
ing it to eliminate the chance of its har- 
boring pests. 

If the garden plans are not fully pre- 
pared do so at once, for without a definite 
plan there is bound to be some mis- 
directed effort with the consequent con- 
fusion and loss of time. On the other 
hand, with a well-thought-out plan and 
intelligent effort a surprising amount of 
work may be accomplished without the 
expenditure of a great amount of extra 
time and effort. 





The Rose Tree (Rhododendron) 


BY MRS. R. W. PERKINS, (Ohio) 


been named the ‘‘Rose Tree,” de- 
rived from two Greek words, 
rhodon, a Rose; and dendron a tree. 


Rhododendron maximum is the larg- 
est variety of our native handsome 
shrub and is abundant through the 
Alleghanies to Georgia. A whole 
mountainside of these pink or white 
blossoms, during June and July at the 
time when they are in their glory is 
truly a most inspiring sight. The 
tree grows to a height sometimes of 
forty feet. No other place does it 
show such a luxuriant growth. 


Rhododendron Catawbiense of the 
southern Appalachian Mountains is 
one of the garden varieties seen. This 
is shown in the illustration and the 
flower is a magenta shade. 


The Rhododendron lends itself to 
transplanting very successfully. The 
best time to transplant is from the 


VY been aptly has the Rhododendron 


middle of August to the middle of 
October. It is safe too in the Spring, 
but remember to have plenty of earth 
around the roots. 

Planted in the proper place (against 


‘the house is very good) so as to be 


protected from the cold winds of 
Winter and too hot a sun in Summer, 
the Rhododendron will require but 
little attention. ; 

The soil should contain no lime, a 
porous soil of leaf mould is very 
efficacious, oak leaves preferably, as 
maple leaves contain lime. Even too 
frequent watering with water contain- 
ing lime is not good for the plant, but 
it must have plenty of moisture. 
Never let it go through the Winter 
in a dry condition. In the Fall if 
very little rain has fallen, thoroughly 
water the plant and roots before the 
ground is frozen. Rhododendrons die 
on account of dryness more than from 


any cause. 
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Month by Month with the Flowers 
March 


BY CHARLOTTE 8. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


ARCH sees the beginning of 
garden activities. 


Have the reddish-purple knobs 
of your Bleeding Heart pushed their way 
above ground as yet? They are a sure 
harbinger of Spring, for they time their 
arrival to avoid bitter cold weather and 
killing frost. 


The final sowing of Sweet Peas should 
be in the ground by the first of March. 
Earlier sowings made in January and 
February insure a long period of blos- 
soms unless the season is extremely cold 
and wet. 


Has your seed order been filled? If 
not, it should be sent away at once. 
Nothing is gained by delay and much is 
to be gained by promptness. Then think 
of the rush at this time of the year, and 
pity the poor over-worked seedsman. 


Get that pan of moist sand ready be- 
cause it is time to root cuttings of the 
tender house plants such as Fuchsia, 
Begonia, Cape Jasmine, Geraniums, Lan- 
tanas, and Carnations. As a rule, these 
root readily and make nice little plants 
for summer boxes and baskets. 


Do not be alarmed if frost catches the 
border of Hardy Narcissi in full bloom. 
Just keep hands off, and after the sun 
has warmed them, they will be little the 
worse for their experience. Possibly a 
few damaged petals will be the extent of 
the damage. 


The Poinsettias need a thorough cut- 
ting back this month. Cuttings can be 
planted, several in a single pot; and later, 
after growth begins, they can be re-potted 
and each given a pot to itself. Unless 
this plant is eut back, it grows to such 
a height that it is hard to handle and 
awkward in appearance. 


Hardy Roses should be pruned at this 
time. This does not mean cutting a few 
inches from the tips of the branches, but 
a severe cutting back to within a foot 
and a half of the ground, leaving not 
more than four healthy stems to a plant. 
The Running Roses are not pruned, but 
should be gone over carefully and all 
dead wood removed. 


Still plenty of work to be done among 
the house plants. Any of the pot plants 
that did not get re-potted last Fall should 
receive attention at this time. After 
being divided and given a fresh clean 
pot and fresh soil, they should be well- 
watered and set in the background for 
a time. These plants will be all ready 
to begin new growth before it is time to 
move them outdoors; and they will need 
little extra attention during the coming 
season. 


Begin digging in the garden as soon 
as the soil does not cake when a handful 
is pressed firmly together. If it crumbles 
and falls apart when the hand is opened 
one ean get out the digging fork and go 
to work. Dig deep, the first cultivation 
of the soil is the really important culti- 





vation. Dig deep the first time, for after 
the plants are settled only a shallow 
stirring of the soil is permissible on 
account of damage to the tender rootlets. 


Never, never, neglect the rule to let the 
foliage of early blooming bulbs remain 
until it turns yellow and dry. Just why 
this should affect next year’s supply of 
blossoms is hard to determine, but that 
it does is conceded by all growers. Then 
on some plants, the dead flower stalks, 
if left on, will bend over, attach them- 
selves to the earth and plant their own 
seed. This is an interesting peculiarity 
and one the busy gardener wishes more 
plants would emulate. 


The protective covering of sand and 
manure about the roots of the Roses and 
Peonies should be loosened at this time 
so that the air and sunshine can reach 
the roots of the plants. Do not be in 
too great hurry to remove the covering 
entirely, though neither should it be left 
in place too long, else too rapid growth 
may be encouraged. Nothing is so pitiful 
to the eye as young peony shoots from 
six to eight inches high, bare of foliage 
and absolutely colorless because they have 
grown under the protective mulch; and, 
when this is taken away, they are out 
in a cold world, ill-prepared for the 
biting winds that buffet them most 
unmereifully. 


After the seed-beds are thoroughly dug 
and some all-round fertilizer ineorpo- 
rated with the soil, then use the rake; 
and continue using it until the clods are 
thoroughly broken up, and not merely 
covered over. The beds should be liter- 
ally pulverized, if fine seeds are expected 
to make successful growth. When ready 
for the seed to be planted, the gardener 
soon discovers that the tool has not been 
invented that will take the place of the 
human hand for planting, for covering 
with soil, and giving the final pats that 
put the baby seeds to bed safely, with 
the covering tucked nicely about them so 
they will not wash away. This pleasure 
is for the home gardener with only a 
small flower garden to plant, and is 
denied to the professional with his acres. 


Do not throw away the Hyacinth bulbs 
that have been forced in the house. They 
can be planted outdoors and will con- 
tinue to give a good account of them- 
selves for many years to come. If the 
Hyacinths have been grown in water they 
should be potted in soil as soon as the 
blossoms fade. The bloom stalk should 
be removed and the pot set aside until 
the foliage has turned yellow. At this 
time the bulbs should be shaken out of 
the dirt and kept in a dry place until 
the late Fall; when they can be planted 
outdoors and left alone. The Roman 
Hyacinths never fail to blossom each 
year; though sometimes it takes the husky 
Dutch beauties a year to recover from 
being forced and to accustom themselves 
to their new surroundings. With the 
bulbs of Paperwhite Narcissus this rule 
does not hold good. 
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Permanent Plant Label for a 
Cent 


Mas methods have been suggested 
for the proper labelling of garden 
plants and shrubs. The little wooden 
labels which are usually used soon become 
indecipherable if pencil or ink is used to 
mark the variety and species of the plant 
upon them. One may secure fairly good 
results if the labels are coated with wax 
after writing upon them. Parafline wax 
such as is used in jelly-making serves 
very well. Painting the name upon the 
label with black paint is another good 
method of keeping a record. 

Small vials of the homeopathic type 
have been suggested for plant identifica- 
tion, the name of the plant being retained 
inside of the corked vial, written on 
paper, the whole vial being wired to the 
plant. This method is far from efficient. 
The glass becomes dirty from the rains, 
and is extremely liable to become broken 
and who wants broken glass in a flower 
bed? 

Zine labels bearing the desired inserip- 
tion written on them with muriatie acid 
and copper sulphate solution stands up 
fairly well, but the fault in this method 
of plant bookkeeping is that the acid-ink 
will run and blur. 

One of the nicest methods of labelling 
plants and one which has been used by 
the writer for some time is by means of 
aluminum stencils or name plates which 
can be had for a penny apiece in the 
penny arcades, or penny amusement 
places. The flower grower becomes his 
own printer in these penny-heavens. A 
penny is placed in the name plate ma- 
chine and by operating a dial and lever 
any name desired is impressed into a 
shiny strip of aluminum. The finished 





name plate bears a hole at each end. A 
nickle plated paper clip thrust through 
one hole will enable one to attach it to 
his plant, resting assured that it will al- 
ways be legible and will outlive the plant. 


R. Warnes, (Md.) 
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March in California Gardens 
BY PAULINE G. EWING 











HE day of the gigantie Dahlia 
rc eat on 
seems to have gone by. Attention 


is being turned more and more to 
the smaller and daintier Honeycomb or 
Pompons, the Coltness Gem _ hybrids, 
Star Dahlias and Collarettes. And how 
eminently satisfactory they are for vase 
work! In themselves the plants take up 
so much less room in the garden than the 
large-flowered types, and this is impor- 
tant when garden space is limited. Those 
mentioned above bloom nicely in the Fall 
from seeds planted in flats this month 
or even later. 

Do not kill or discourage the Lady- 
birds found in the garden. They are 
great little soldiers and make continuous 
warfare against the Mealy Bugs. <Audu- 
bon’s Warbler, that lively jittle Bird 
dressed in blue-gray, with five yellow 
patches on head, throat, side breast and 
rump respectively, also has a motto which 
is: “Death to the Mealies”! Treat him 
well by leaving out bits of suet or meat 
and he will stay around until the last 
Mealy is routed. If a ‘bush or plant has 
to be uprooted because it is so completely 
infested with these pests, then the gar- 
dener should sprinkle the ground where 
it has stood liberally with tobacco stems, 
then dig them in, for the Mealies infest 
the soil too. 


The first of the Gladiolus for summer 
bloom may be planted this month. Try 
planting them in contrasting groups this 
year, instead of the old _hit-or-miss 
method. A group of blue Glads (so- 
called) flanked on either side by whites 
and creams is a lovely picture. Some of 
the blues and kindred shades that are 
attracting a great deal of notice just 
now are: Heavenly Blue, Minuet, Mrs. 
van Koynenburg, Geraldine Farrar (a 
very large flower) Veilchenblau, Rev. 
Eubank, Wedgewood, Aida, Othello, and 
others. Joerg’s White is beautiful com- 
bined with blue Glads, because its anthers 
are blue. 


There are many varieties of Heather, 
some with blooms both ornamental and 
curious. Cuttings may be made of the 
ends of half-ripened lateral shoots. The 
soft wooded kinds may be propagated 
now. Do not forget that the Erieas 
(Heathers) require peat. 


One of the most valuable fertilizers is 
blood. When fresh it contains from 214 
to 5% of nitrogen and when dried, from 
6 to 14%. The ash of blood is very rich 
in the phosphates (sodium, calcium, 
oxide and phosphate of iron) and the 
chlorides (sodium, potassium and eal- 
cium), also gypsum. This fertilizer is a 
concentrated source of nitrogen, which, 
when mixed with soil, yields ammonia 
by decomposition. A rich eompost is 
formed by mixing blood with earth. By 
using this fertilizer the gardener fur- 
nishes his plants with nearly all of the 
foods needed to secure good sturdy 
growth, brilliance of foliage, abundance 
and size of bloom, 


In strong deep soils some plants put 





forth great, hearty foliage and gigantic 
stalks, but with few or no blooms. The 
Geranium is prone to react in this man- 
ner. The soil should be doctored by add- 
ing to it brick rubble or cinder ashes, 
and of course withholding manure. Some 
flowers are noted for doing well in poor 
soil. Among them are: African and 
French Marigolds, Alyssum, Wallflowers, 
Snapdragon and Portulaca. 


The Annuals to be planted this month 
for summer bloom are: Anagallis, Are- 
totis, Aster, Bartonia, Browallia, Cen- 
taurea, Clarkia, Dianthus, Eschscholtzia, 
Gilia, Humulus, Jacobea, Kochia, Linum, 
Matthiola, Nemesia, Oenothera, Phacelia, 
Rhodanthe, Saponaria, Torenia, Visearia 
and Xeranthemum. 


Those euttings of various things that 
were “heeled in” to root in the Fall may 
be carefully lifted now and set in their 
permanent positions, and one should be 
careful that those positions supply the 
needs of sunlight, shade, moisture, ete., 
that the various plants require. 


Weeds will pull easily now. Do not 
cart them off to the rubbish heap. Throw 
them at the roots of plants where they 
ean rot and provide mulch against the 
summer heat. 


It is the practise of misguided” people 
to eut off the leaves of Narcissi when 
they have finished blooming. These tidy 
souls cannot bear the looks of the foliage 
when it begins to wilt and turn brown, 
so they whack it off and thus deprive the 
bulb of a major portion of its food 
supply. 


Just now the tender green shoots of 
the Delphiniums are beginning to appear. 
Give them a liberal dose of lime and 
wood-ashes and put a collar of metal 
sereening around them to keep the slugs 
from mowing them off as fast as they 
push up from the soil. 


Slugs, Sow Bugs and the rest of the 
pirate crew are very active just now. 
A good poison to use against them is as 
follows: Mix together 1 ounce of eal- 
cium arsenate and 16 ounces of bran. 
Then add water, a little at a time, until 
the mash is moist and erumbly but not 
soaked. Spread the poison around in the 
garden at evening in damp places under 
bushes, borders, or large leaves laid down 
purposely. It must be kept damp, so 
if it dries out during the day, it may be 
visited and sprinkled each evening. This 
stuff must be kept away from children 
for it is poisonous. 





The ‘‘Tin-pan Conservatory’’ 


MAY times during this Winter of 
purse-constriction and conservation, 
we have been grateful to our Tin-pan 
Conservatory, and our cheerio Geraniums 
for beauty and bloom. . 

Slips transplanted late last August 
from the garden plants and set under 
the grapevines to root and mature, be- 
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gan budding in September; all of which 
were heartlessly broken off. Late in 
October the slips numbering around 62, 
most of them in small jars from two-and- 
a-half to four- and five-inch sizes, were 
brought into the house. And the Tin- 
Pan Conservatory has been so con- 
venient and satisfactory. Large roast- 
ing or dripping pans purchased from the 
hardware store for a nominal sum and 
filled with these small pots have held 
water safely and neatly, have been 
turned easily and afforded a change of 
plants whenever wanted. 

Hence the window-box, half-filled with 
peat moss and holding a various num- 
ber of pots according to the size, has 
presented a row of lovely bloom for 
two months or more; added to which 
has been the frequent change made pos- 
sible by the interchange of plants from 
the conservatory upstairs to the box in 
the dining room below. 

Cut flowers being prohibitive and ex- 
pensive plants like Cineraria, Cyclamens, 
or even Primroses, have seemed too much 
of a luxury this year, but have not been 
missed because our faithful and friendly 
Geraniums have brightened so con- 
stantly, “the corner where they are”. 

Among the plants slipped were white 
Geraniums, salmon-pink, cerise, a Lady 
Washington, rose-scented, and the double 
red, and apple blossom. After giv- 
ing away many, to many admirers, there 
still remain some forty plants most of 
them now budded, but the Red Geranium 
and the Apple Blossom have been the 
steady bloomers. The latter has a par- 
ticularly beautiful ‘cluster of large single 
flowers of a brilliant rose; the two up- 
per petals being splashed with white near 
the center and gradating to light pink. 
Given to us by friends living in the 
midst of the apple orchards of Dutchess 
county, and named by them “Apple 
Blossom” we find nothing exactly like it 
in the catalogs. But whatever its name, 
it is beautiful and ever-blooming. One 
blooming in our kitchen window seems 
quite at home, where a stately Cineraria 
would be much out of place. 

Hence we repeat we are grateful for 
the simple Geranium which repays so 
amply the little care and attention neces- 
sary for its growth; and which to our 
mind, is more beautiful than many more 
expensive plants. 


Cora L. SHerwoop, (N. Y.) 





The Drouth in Southern Ohio 


Various people have written telling of 
the behavior of different plants during 
the Drouth of last Summer. I am under 
the impression that certain Shrubs and 
Evergreens (because of the Drouth), will 
not have the strength to withstand the 
Winter. I shall report on this later. Our 
weather has been mild so far, but we are 
still (January 20th) in need of rain and 
in the country near the city, farmers are 
still hauling water. 

Our biggest loss here during the Sum- 
mer were Evergreens,—mostly Norway 
Spruces. I find Evergreens do not like 
to have their foliage artificially watered, 
but they do like wet feet. Junipers do 
not seem to mind watering. 


Wm. Sauter, (Ohio) 
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The Dandelion will maintain itself in the tough- 
est sod, but offers no offense in cultivated plots 


The Dandelion 


BY FRANK C. PELLETT 


HE Dandelion is an aggressive and 

self reliant plant. It holds its own 

in the most severe competition; 
thrives under adverse conditions; and 
makes its home in temperate regions 
throughout the world. It is only its ag- 
gressive character that makes it unpopu- 
lar. It is human nature to value the 
rare and despise the common. If the 
Dandelion was only to be had at great 
expense in money or labor and would not 
spread to the grounds of envious neigh- 
bors, it would be cultivated with great 
pride by ambitious gardeners. Because 
it blooms freely along roadsides and in 
waste places, we despise its appearance 
on our lawns and work assiduously to dig 
it out. 

I admire the Dandelion. It has many 
good qualities, and the  bright-yellow 
flowers have real attractions. We eall it 
a weed, yet it never encroaches injuri- 
ously in cultivated fields or gardens. It 
will maintain itself in the toughest blue- 
grass sod, but offers no offense in our 
cultivated plots. 

It is widely used as an article of human 
food, and in many places, is cultivated 
as a garden vegetable. It is said to be 
rich in vitamines and is one of the best 
known sources of spring greens. There 
are few plants which ask so little and 
give so much. Most weeds which intrude 
where they are not wanted are wretched 
things, coarse in appearance and useless 
for any purpose. It is a rare exception 
that so useful a plant will grow so 
vigorously in competition with all comers. 
Yet, in spite of all its virtues, the 
Dandelion is rejected as an outcast. 


To the Beekeeper the Dandelion is the 
source of real prosperity, for it blooms 
at the most critical period in colony 
development. In early Spring the Bees 
are weakened by the long Winter and 
the field force is seriously depleted by 
the death of the old Bees. At this season, 
a plentiful supply of fresh nectar and 
pollen is invaluable and the Dandelion 
comes with an abundant yield. When the 
nectar gatherers go forth to bring fresh 
food from the field, the Queen begins to 
lay and the Nurse Bees are assiduous in 
the care of the newly hatched larvae. 
Hundreds of eggs are laid each day and 
other hundreds are hatching. The stores 
are rapidly consumed as the growing 
youngsters multiply. It is estimated 
that five pounds of Honey and pollen are 
necessary to sustain a pound of young 
Bees to maturity and, but for the 
Dandelion which blooms at this uncertain 
time, untold thousands of colonies of use- 
ful Bees would perish for lack of 
sustenance. 


HEN the snow is gone from the hills, 

the Dandelion spreads an abundant 
feast for insect visitors. It vields nectar 
freely and spreads pollen generously. 
Far and near the yellow flowers offer 
their bounty and thousands of Bees are 
humming busily from bloom to bloom. 
Their pollen baskets are filled with the 
golden harvest and they return heavily- 
laden to the hives where it is eagerly 
consumed by the thousands of hungry 
larvae. Nature is capricious at this 
season. There may be days of balmy 
sunshine, but they are likely to be fol- 
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lowed by days of cold and damp and 
chill. Cold or warm, the Dandelion 
spreads her offering to the Bees and every 
hour of warmth is utilized in bringing 
home the harvest. 

Although untold hundreds of tons of 
Dandelion Honey are harvested by the 
Bees, seldom does it go to market. It is 
nearly all used within the hive to raise 
young Bees for a new field force to 
gather the later crops of Honey from 
Clover and Linden and Heartsease. Five 
pounds of Dandelion Honey is thus used 
to raise a pound of Bees which later will 
gather ten pounds of Honey from other 
flowers. Round and round goes the 
circles, raise more Bees to gather more 
Honey, to raise more Bees to gather more 
Honey, until the Summer is over and the 
Winter comes again. 

Other plants thrive in some special en- 
vironment, but the Dandelion grows 
everywhere. In the stony pastures of 
New England we find it, along the road- 
sides of Indiana and lowa it spreads a 
carpet of gold, and in the valleys at high 
altitudes of the Rocky Mountains it is 
equally at home. 

Wherever man goes in temperate 
regions throughout the world, there the 
Dandelion is likely to go. Wherever Bee- 
keeping is followed as an occupation, we 
may expect to find this plant so essential 
to the welfare of the busy little insects. 
It blooms at the season when the Bees 
are in greatest need, and it yields 
abundantly all that they require. 

Because the Honey is dark in color and 
strong in taste, we speak of it as of poor 
quality, and for this reason it is for- 
tunate for the Beekeeper that the Bees 
consume it to raise more Bees instead of 
storing it in the supers from which the 
product will go to market. If we knew 
all about it, perhaps there are qualities 
in Honey from this plant that are lack- 
ing in the light-colored and mild-flavored 
Honey from more favored ones. 

Alas, how little we appreciate how 
much we owe to lowly things! The 
Dandelion which we diligently oppose, 
provides for the needs of the busy Honey- 
bees which are so essential in pollinat- 
ing many other plants which we prize. 
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[? IS March and once again Spring is 
at hand. How eagerly we welcome 
the first green grass and how refreshing 
are the first flowers. Let us note how 
completely the Dandelion serves the needs 
of the hungry Bee after her confinement 
through the long Winter. Within a few 
weeks there will be millions of the yellow 
flowers. How joyous is her humming as 
she visits the blossoms, and how great is 
the excitement within the hive with the 
returning of the Field Bees on the first 
balmy days of Dandelion harvest. The 
colony may be weak, but every Field 
Bee will make the most of her oppor- 
tunity and work feverishly to provide 
food for the nurslings while Nature is 
kind. 

Soon the seeds will be forming and the 
balls will open with the downy para- 
chutes ready to carry the seeds far and 
wide for another planting. Nature has 
made splendid provision for the distribu- 
tion of the seeds, and this accounts for 
the widespread diffusion of the plants. 
When the seeds are ripe, a gust of wind 
carries them away and it may be many 
miles before they settle to the ground. 

Whether we like it or no, the Dandelion 
will thrive. Nature spreads the seeds 
freely, the plants grow vigorously, and 
wherever we find Bees, we may expect to 
find the plant which is so important to 
their welfare. 





Newsstands and Tuer F'LowEr 
GROWER 


READER writes, complimenting THE 

FLOWER GROWER, and tells an 
interesting little story which gives a sug- 
gestion to other readers which will ma- 
terially help THe FLOwER GROWER to a 
wider acquaintance. My Pennsylvania 
friend writes as follows: 

“T always buy a copy of THE FLOWER 
GROWER: each month at the newsstand. 
This came about by having asked a lit- 
tle Italian boy about it, as I passed his 
stand. He had never heard of it, but 
immediately said he would get one for 
me, and so I feel that I owe that 
youngster a chance to sell me one each 
month. You will be glad to know that 
now he sells six other copies each month; 
so some others have also seen it on his 
newsstand and discovered its value.” 


As before suggested, readers could do 
an important missionary work by men- 
tioning THe FLower Grower to their 
newsdealer and suggesting that it may 
sell well. Many have actually done this 
as did the reader above quoted. News- 
stands sell magazines that there is a 
demand for, and THe FLOWER GROWER 
will be in demand after it is once in- 
troduced. Newsstand sales have increased 
very largely since the magazine was in- 
troduced to this trade five or six years 
ago, and THE FLOWER GROWER is making 
very large distributions through the 
newsstands now, but not anywhere near 
what it ought to ‘be, and here is where 
my friends can help materially. Show a 
copy to your newsdealer so he can see 
what an attractive magazine it is, and 
suggest that he order a few copies as a 


trial. Unsold copies are returnable so 
that mnewsdealers take no risk in 
ordering. 


MADISON COOPER. 
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Present-Day Dahlias 


BY F. H. (in Gardening Illustrated, English) 


T is the time of the Dahlia triumph, 
l when it floods the garden with its 

glorious flowers of pure white, primrose, 
rich orange, terra-cotta, pink, apricot, 
mauve, scarlet, and rich, deep crimson. In 
many large gardens autumn effects are con- 
sidered as carefully as the show of flowers 
in Spring and Summer. My advice, then, 
particularly to amateurs, is to plant 
Dahlias of several classes and plenty of 
them. There are few of our garden plants 
which show such wide differences in char- 
acter, and it will be interesting to watch 
the future development of the race. 

A very popular type is the miniature 
Peony-flowered. These are not quite so 
tall as the large Pwony-flowered varieties, 
and as their flowers are smaller they are 
more erect and held well above the foliage 
on stiff stems. They are rich and delicate 
in their colours, and as cut flowers last 
well in water. Dazzler has scarlet flow- 
ers which stand out gloriously against the 
dark-green foliage. Then how beautiful, 
say, a vase of Irma looks with the orange- 
chestnut colour at the base of the petals 
blending with the rich rose of the other 
portion of the flower. A variety named 
Our Annie, of a nice shrimp-pink with yel- 
low base, is very popular and much grown. 
In the large Pwony-flowered section there 
are some grand varieties, such as Ltberty 
(terra-cotta red), Mrs. W. R. Dykes (clear 
pink), and Etta Booker (pale pink and 
apricot). 

For garden decoration the Decorative 
section is most useful. This is also divided 
into large- and small-flowered classes. The 
flowers of the former class are bold, flat- 
tish, and double, exemplified by such varie- 
ties as Delice (delicate pink), Brentwood 
(yellow), and Porthos (lavender-violet). 
Where there is room to grow Dahlias this 
section should find a place. Those who 
like symmetry of form will find it in the 
show Dahlia. There is also its smaller 
counterpart in the Pompon class. The lat- 
ter combine the characteristics of the Show 
Dahlia, and are really small Show Dahlias. 
The single Dahlia is preferred by some, but 
as its petals drop so soon it has been super- 
seded by the Collarette, which of late. years 
has become very popular. It is good both 
as a decorative garden subject and as a cut 
flower. The flowers, which are carried well 
above the foliage on long stems, are single, 
but have an attractive collar of erect, modi- 
fied petals round the disc, some contrasting 
or blending with the groundwork colour of 
the flower. 


Of late years the popularity of the 
Cactus Dahlia has somewhat waned, for 
the number of flowers produced on the 
plants is not up to some of the other 
sorts, also their shaggy heads are too 
heavy to be held erect by the stem. They 
should, however, not be overlooked, for 
they are suited for planting at the back of 
the border against shrubs. In such a posi- 
tion their large, beautiful flowers are very 
effective. Mignon Dahlias are a new type 
that of recent years have become popular 
as a bedding as well as a border plant. 
Every gardener knows the name of Colt- 
ness Gem, a neat, compact little plant about 
15 inches or 16 inches high, covered with 
bright scarlet flowers. There have been 
many others introduced in this section since 
the “Gem” was brought out, but they are 





not all true to type, some growing too tall. 
Three good varieties are Paisley Gem 
(bronzy-red), Dunecht Yellow, and Lady 
Aileen (pink). 

Star Dahlias are very suitable for cut- 
ting, and have a similar habit to the small 
Pxeony-flowered section. The flowers have 
pointed petals which turn upwards around 
the eye of the semi-double flower, which is 
of medium size on wiry stems. Zinnia- 
flowered is another section, introduced a 
few years ago. The flowers of the variety 
Appoldro are very much like Zinnias. The 
plant attains a height of about 2% feet, 
with plenty of bright red flowers carried 
on stiff stems well above the foliage. 


To gain the greatest success, directly the 
plants are planted there must follow a con- 
tinuous routine of attention. If dry weather 
follows, there must be a _ succession of 
waterings overhead, and as the plants in- 
crease in size copious root waterings. By 
the middle of July well mulch the plants 
about the roots with some good, well-de- 
composed manure. This keeps the soil 
cool and open, prevents excessive evapora- 
tion, and, therefore, obviates the necessity 
for frequent waterings. 

Cactus-flowered and other double-flowered 
varieties are helped by the removal of a few 
of the shoots, but the other sections re- 
quire no disbudding or thinning of the 
shoots when grown for garden decoration. 
If well nourished each plant should be 
easily capable of supporting as many as 
six shoots. 

If blooms for exhibition are required, 
then not so many shoots should be allowed. 
The terminal buds on each shoot should 
only be retained, removing all others. When 
the buds commence to swell their beauty 
may be enhanced by feeding with liquid 
manure and soot-water. Unless the plants 
have been kept steadily growing throughout 
the season and have not lacked water, feed- 
ing will not be of much benefit. 


Water well, and next day give the bed a 
good hoeing to preserve the moisture in 
the soil. If the weather sets in hot and 
dry a mulch of decayed manure round the 
plants will be most beneficial. 





Vegetables for the Early Market 


A market gardener who operates near 
a large eastern city says that he makes 
more money from the sale of Beets than 
from any other Vegetable. He plants 
the seed in August, and by digging-time 
the Beets are usually as large as a dollar. 
After pulling them and eutting the tops 
off an inch from the crown, he packs the 
Beets in dry sand and stores them in the 
cellar. As soon as the frost is out of 
the ground the Beets are planted out, 
where they immediately begin to grow 
and are very soon ready for an awaiting 
market. 


Turnips and Carrots can be handled in 
the same way. The plan is a good one 
for use in the family garden since it 
provides fresh Vegetables for the table 
at a time when they are often hard to 
obtain. 


Cuuor H. Nu, (Mo.) 
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Rose,— 

Buisson d’Or 
From 

Dr. McFarland’s 
Breeze Hill 
Gardens 


President 


Y work as Editor of the Ameri- 
M can Rose Annual for the past 

sixteen years has given me a 
perhaps unique insight into the minds 
of worthwhile rose-lovers all over Amer- 
ica, and indeed well over the world. It 
was at first exceedingly difficult to get 
the sort of statement, comment, and ex- 
perience that seemed necessary. Now, on 
the contrary, it is exceedingly difficult to 
condense, without serious injury, all that 
sort of statements that come to my desk 
for insertion in the pages of the current 
Annual. I write this feelingly because 
this same day I am working on “copy” 
for the 1931 Annual. It happens that 
the American Rose Society, living as it 
does through the unpaid labors of its 
Secretary and its President (who also is 
its Editor), is always sailing close to the 
rocks financially. It cannot consider let- 
ting the American Rose Annual, which 
must be mailed by parcel post, get over 
one pound in weight by the estimation of 
a single hair, because that hair would 
cost, for the large number of members in 
the distant zones, 12 cents to mail! 
| Gradually the paper has been thinned, 
, and the communications reaching my desk 
have been blue-penciled until it does seem 
as if the limits must soon burst out into 
that extra pound. It is no particular 
credit to me to say that each year a lot 
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| The Localization of the Rose 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND 


American 
Editor American Rose Annual 


Rose Society, 


of friends insist that the Annual of that 
year is “the best ever.” I admit it, be- 
cause all I do is to put together these 
extremely important experiences, state- 
ments, hopes and deductions that come 
to me. 

This may be somewhat off from the 
title, but not so far as one might think. 
I hear from these folks, who, if they are 
of the wiser kind, are telling of their own 
experiences. Thus I will find from one 
man in Idaho, who seems to live in what 
we have called a “Pernetiana Paradise,” 
that the Roses difficult to me in Harris- 
burg are his choicest and easiest-growing 
kinds. He can have 5-foot Los Angeles 
and Mme. Edouard Herriot and Angele 
Pernet, while I am bothered to keep some 
of these Roses much above 5 inches at 
Breeze Hill! 

There are, of course, a few Roses that 
are universal in character. We expect 
Gruss an Teplitz and Frau Karl Druschki 
and Radiance and Hermosa, and perhaps 
a secant dozen others, to make a credit- 
able growth and bloom anywhere that 
any Rose will bloom. Some years ago a 
good bit of bother was put toward get- 
ting the collective judgment of the coun- 
try for “A Favored Dozen Roses.” We 
know now that this was all wrong, be- 
cause it tended to entirely too much 
standardization and monotony. There is 
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nothing desirable about having every 
rose-garden in a town have just the same 
Roses in it. That would be as monoton- 
ous as having all the men wear the same 
color of clothes, as they do too much any- 
way, or all the women wear the same 
length of skirts or bob their hair pre- 
cisely alike? They won’t do it, and we 
ought not to want our Roses standardized 
or “bobbed,” or laid out for us. 


I presume that every Rose named in 
the 2511 varieties uniformly described 
in “Modern Roses,” is good somewhere, 
because all are in rose commerce some- 
where. In compiling that monumental 
work we did not reach backward, but 
did reach forward. It would be more 
useful to me personally if it had in it 
fifty or a hundred years of rose history, 
but then it would be a_ ponderous 
encyclopedia instead of a workable pres- 
ent-day dictionary. 

But somewhere, as I have said, every 
Rose suits someone. Not always is it at 
all likely that in the same community the 
same Roses will fit every garden, thank 
Heaven! There is no reason why be- 
sause Mrs. Jones walks into the Breeze 
Hill garden and finds Margaret McGredy 
doing a great bit of display work there, 
she should also go strong on Margaret 


McGredy. She needs to find what will do 
best in her garden, and so to have in 


that garden the individuality that the 
Rose alone of all flowers provides. 

This article, then, is a plea for indi- 
viduality, or for localization, or what- 
ever it ought to be ealled. It again pro- 
poses to incite toward the greatest plant 
adventure—that of dabbling in Roses 
until one finds those that are best for his 
or her own garden. Think of the 
pleasure there is in looking over a half- 
dozen rose catalogues, each of which has 
some varieties that other catalogues do 
not have, weighing in your mind the 
honesty of the statements made, reading 
carefully into the desirabilities set forth, 
and then deciding whether or not vou 
will be the adventurer! 

Let me confess here that though I have 
made catalogues for a long life-time, 
many millions of them, and ought to be 
about as “hard-boiled” on catalogue 


statements as anyone can be; I am, on 
contrary, 


the just the mark” 


“easiest 





Rose,—Gaiety 
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possible to imagine. I am _ reading, 
as I write these words, descriptions of 
a dozen of the newer Roses that I do 
not have. My long experience prompts 
my inner monitor to the feeling that, 
after all, none of these ambitious offer- 
ings is very important. My rose self, 
however, projects itself into the situation 
and demands that each one of those 
varieties gets a chance at Breeze Hill to 
prove whether it will live up to the claims 
made for it. 

So again I am urging those who read 
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these words and who have the standard 
background of dependable Roses that 
their experience has provided for them, 
to adventure in 1931 with the newer 
Roses. Give them a square deal and a 
fair show, and then, if you like these 
papers, write me what they have done in 
your garden, wherever you are. 

Don’t be an imitator; be an investiga- 
tor! Take a chance. Buy some new 
Roses and give them the best you have, 
in the hope they will give you all they 
are good for. 











How the Drouth Affected the Peony 


BY WILLIAM G. DU MONT, 


Before Iowa State Horticultural Society, November 12, 1930 


HE past Summer, without an excep- 
tion, has been very trying to horti- 
culture as a whole, and has been with- 
out equal in any fifteen years of Peony 
growing. The Drouth was far reaching, no 
rains, so to speak, from June to late in 
September; to be exact, in the Des Moines 
section from June 6 to September 28. Still 
we did not fare so badly as Norfolk, Va., 
where water was so scarce that automobile 
owners were not permitted to wash their 
automobiles. Trees and lawns as well as 
all shrubbery died. 

As the Summer advanced I became very 
much interested *in what was going on 
under the surface in the Peony Field and 
made careful notations. 


ENTER DORMANT STATE EARLY 


The Peony did not suffer as much as I 
had anticipated; this I attribute to the 
fact that the Peony starts about July 1, to 
go into its dormant state. Since we have 
early, midseason and late varieties it has 
been apparent that the earlies have fared 
the best, since they begin to go dormant 
first. You will agree with me that a plant 
has to have some vitality that will stand 
this long, dry spell, and in addition with 
the temperature standing for days at a 
hundred degrees and better. Then on top 
of this, strong, hot winds which dried out 
uncultivated soil several feet. In this case 
the ground absorbed the moisture that was 
in the root, and they simply dried up and 
died. In cultivated soil with a top dust 
mulch they held their own with the Drouth. 


PEONIES WITH TOPS BURNED FARED WORST 
As plants of all kinds receive the largest 
part of their nourishment from the air, the 
Peonies that had their tops burned up by 
the hot winds fared the worst. I had some 
choice Japs on the south side of a tall 
Lilae hedge. With all the things I have 
mentioned before, together with the gross 
feeding Lilacs, they soon withered; so I 
dug them early, gave them a good soak- 
ing in cold water (learned afterwards it 
would have been better if I had used ice as 
this hardens the roots), and packed them 
in moist shavings until planting time. Am 
sure had I not done this I should now be 
without Kukeni Jishi and Mrs. Mac. 
When I began digging, September 15, it 
was discouraging to say the least. Eyes 
very small, practically no root development, 
and roots shriveled. Until it rained, I 
soaked all roots six to ten hours, or over 
night, in a tank quite heavy with Semesan. 
I was surprised to find that the few 
diseases which affect the Peony had worked 


g; and in their weakened condi- 
tion, the plants could not so well throw 
them off. For this reason I used Semesan. 

A summary of what I found on digging 
was the loss of almost a year’s growth, and 
black rot, nematode, and nodules, flourish- 
ing. 


right along; 


JAPS HARDEST HIT 

The particular group of Peonies that was 
hardest hit I found to be the Japs. Many 
of them are late. Singles stood up well, as 
most of them are early. 

In the doubles, those I found particularly 
bad were Mignon, Etta, Marie Lemoine, 
Helen Wolaver, Pasteur, Grover Cleveland, 
Frankie Curtis, and Avalanche. Since these 
are late midseason, too late, it proves to 
my satisfaction they were not sufficiently 
dormant when the Drouth and hot weather 
struck them. 

This is one instance where deep planting 
was of value. Last year’s planting, which 
was very shallow, got it, regardless of their 
being early or late varieties and some with 
very short roots passed out entirely. 


i= of this is back of us; now let us 
look to next year. What shall we ex- 
pect to be the reaction? At the risk of 
being called a pessimist I am _ predicting 
quite a little multiple-eye. This is a 
growth of many short weak stems in place 
of a few strong ones, and no bloom buds 
top these. The only remedy for this is to 
dig, discard, and burn. 


EXPECTS SHY BLOOMING THIS YEAR 


As the bloom buds for next year are 
formed this year, even the most optimistic 
“an hardly expect more than shy-blooming 
plants and inferior-grade bloom. 

I do not often speak of Peony diseases. 
Once in a while a plant does not do well, 
so of course, that is the one talked about 
and not the many that are thriving and 
blooming. Black rot affects the roots be- 
low the crown, in spots on the root, and at 
the ends. This shows up particularly well 
in divisions made from old plants that have 
a hard woody stem between the eyes and 
the roots. This hard, woody fiber retards 
the flow of sap that makes the plant grow. 


DISEASES THRIVE IN RICH SOIL 


I have found that nematodes, as well as 
nodules, thrive much better in rich soil, 


which convinces me that we can look for 
more ailments in rich ground and retard 
them in soil not so rich in plant food. 

If diseases above ground have kept pace 
with those below, I should say a word 
Botrytis 


about botrytis and bud _ blight. 
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is a fungi that affects the stems after the 
plant is a foot or so high and the buds 


showing. The stems will be found wilted 
or lying on the ground as if broken off. On 
investigation they will be found to be black 
and rotted at or below the ground. Care- 
fully remove the soil, cut the stem below 
the rot, treat with sulphur or Bordeaux, 
and fill in with fresh earth. Bud blight is 
very often caused by late freezes and is 
something different than botrytis, but a 
good precaution against both is cutting and 
burning the tops this Fall. This may be 
done with a sharp hoe after the ground 
freezes, or where only a few are to be cared 
for, this may be done any time with the 
pruning shears. 





The Amaryllis from Seed 
GEVERAL years ago I bought a bulb 

and was so pleased with it I bought 
another. 

Last year they both bloomed late in 
February and as the blooms were so 
loaded with pollen, I wondered if it were 
possible to pollenize them and procure 
seed during Winter, grown in ordinary 
living-room conditions. 

I crossed them and the result was a 
fine lot of seeds which I planted about 
a week after “harvesting” them. They 
were well up before it was time to plant 
things out-of-doors, and at this writing 
(January) I have a nice lot of bulbs 
about 34 inch in diameter. 

Seeds should be sown in pans or boxes 
about three inches in depth. Seed should 
be covered only deep enough to “stay 
put.” 

Richard Diener, who has succeeded in 
perfecting the Amaryllis so he gets 
blooms as large as 14 inches in diameter 
and instead of blooming once a year they 
bloom two and sometimes three times, 
says that Amaryllis should not have any 
resting period, but should be kept under 
constant cultivation. My method has 
been to plunge the pots in the soil soon 
as weather conditions warranted setting 
plants out-of-doors, then about October 
lst, raise the pots and repot, and let 
them dry out. Then take them to the 
cellar where they were left until about 
January 15th, when I repotted them. 

However this year,—oh no, this year 
is 1931,—I mean last year, (or Fall), I 
merely slipped them out of the pots to 
make sure there were no angleworms in 
the soil, then added some new soil and 
put them back, giving them no rest. The 
leaves, of course, turned yellow soon 
after I brought them into the house and 
had to be cut off. They did not seem 
in any hurry to begin over again until 
about two or three weeks ago, when a 
bud began to show on each bulb. 

It is surprising to observe how fast 
they grow. Several days ago I measured 
the spike on one and it was 9 inches high. 
That was about 8:00 Pp. mM. when I 
measured it, and the next morning about 
7:00, I measured it again and it was an 
inch taller. This a.M., January 2d, it 
stood 141%, inches and this evening 
about 8:30 it was 1614 inches. 

Another point in culture is not to 
plant the bulb deep and Mr. Diener ad- 
voeates setting the bulb on top of the 
ground with only the roots under soil. 

Surely is interesting to grow them. 

I. J. ZimMERMAN, (Mich.) 
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“She Fruit Grower and His Problems 
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to a width of twenty inches or less and 
the dead canes have all been eut out, the 
remaining canes should be thinned if 
they seem to crowd. Remember that each 
cane must branch to produce a erop and 
that the row will thicken a great deal, 
soon after growth starts. The eanes bend 














Young Currant Bush before Pruning 

















Pruning the Small Fruits 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


VERY small fruit grower with 

several years of experience upon 

which to base his judgment knows 
that these fruits respond promptly and 
fully to good care. The spurs of an 
Apple tree will continue to bear for years 
but the bearing wood on most small fruit 
plants has a short period of production 
and unless a supply of vigorous new 
wood keeps coming along pretty con- 
sistently, the crops will suffer. Pruning 
helps. 


CURRANTS AND GOOSEBERRIES 


Currants ordinarily produce nearly all 
of their clusters of berries near the bases 
of one year wood and on short spurs on 
wood that is a year or two older. The 
spurs are short-lived and wood that is 
more than three years old is not very 
valuable for production purposes. The 
aim in pruning should be to maintain a 
bush that has little or no wood in it that 
is mdre than three years old. 

This may be done by removing each 
year the oldest branches or eanes. The 
grey, smooth wood is the part that grew 
last year, and enough of it should be left 
to provide bearing | wood throughout the 
space occupied by the top. Each cane 
left should have room enough to bear a 
crop without much interference and very 
often it is necessary to remove some of 
the. vigorous young canes as well as the 
oldest ones. 

If the variety is one of the wide- 
spreading kind with side branches on the 
ground, this low wood should be eut off. 
Berries grown so low often get dusty and 
they are not very desirable. Varieties 
of the more upright type of growth, on 
the other hand, often need most of the 
pruning in the middle to spread the top 
and open it out. 

Cutting back should seldom be resorted 
to. The best bearing wood is at the ends 
of the branches and cutting back, of 


course, removes it to leave older and 
usually less valuable wood. Cutting out 
the older canes near the base not only 
relieves crowding in the top but also re- 
moves a good many Currant Borers and 
helps to keep them in check. This pest 
is usually present and that is one reason 
why old canes so quickly lose their 
vitality. 

Gooseberries bear their crops in much 
the same way and should be pruned along 
the same lines. The top should be kept 
thinned out by removing the oldest canes. 
Gooseberry canes sometimes produce a 
great many side branches which thicken 
the top out of all reason. These should 
be thinned out to leave the top fairly 
open and to encourage the growth of new 
shoots. 


PRUNING BLACKBERRIES 


If Blackberries are to be manageable, 
they must be everlastingly pruned. They 
are usually planted too close together 
anyway and Blackberries are so thorny 
that they are difficult to work around un- 
less they are kept well within bounds. 
Ease in handling is more important in 
the garden than the absolute maximum 
in yield, and the only way to live com- 
fortably with Blackberries at close range 
is to keep them firmly in their place. 

Spring pruning should consist in re- 
moving all dead canes and all canes grow- 
ing outside the prescribed row, first of 
all. No matter how vigorous a eane is, 
if it is growing outside the row it had 
better come out. The canes grow in one 
season, branch and produce a crop in the 
next Summer, and then die; so there are 
always a lot of dead canes to be taken 
out. They may be removed easiest just 
after the harvest season when they are 
green and easy to cut, but the gardener 
usually prefers to do all his pruning at 
once, and lets them stay until Spring. 

When the row has been narrowed down 


Same Bush after Pruning 


outward, however, and that gives them 
more room at the top than they have at 
the bottom. Weak canes might as well 
be removed, and also larger canes that 
bend over until they tend to parallel the 
ground. Keep the crop off the ground 
as a matter of cleanliness. 

The remaining canes usually need 
heading, but that depends upon their 
length and the way they grow. If they 
are eight or ten feet long and bend out 
into the space between rows, I. should 
head them back well into the row to keep 
it out of the way. Never leave a Black- 
berry cane where you will have to fight it 
all Summer. If you do, you'll get the 
worst of it 


PRUNING RED RASPBERRIES 

Most Red Raspberries propagate freely 
by means of suckers and many of these 
push out beyond the row, so that if rows 
are to be maintained the outside canes 
must be cut out every year. The width 
of row will vary somewhat with the 
situation, but two feet is usually wide 
enough and some experienced growers 
keep the rows considerably under that. 
Few berries are borne in the middle of 
wide rows, and the pickers usually miss 
most of them. In any case a space of 
several feet should be kept clear between 
rows. 

Dead canes, of course, should be re- 
moved; and the remaining canes usually 
will need thinning... There are always 
weak and worthless canes in the row and 
they should be removed. Winter-killed 
tips might as well be removed and usually 
all canes are cut back moderately to keep 
them upright under the crop. Whether 
cutting back in this way seriously reduces 
the crop is not certain, but some growers 
prefer to furnish a wire support for the 
vanes and let them go full length. 

In many northern sections it is well to 
delay pruning Red Raspberries until the 
buds swell. Often the buds on the best 


canes are killed in early Spring, and live 
canes that appear vigorous at this time 
of year fail to start. 
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Pruning Black Raspberries 


IKE the canes of other brambles, the 

Black Raspberry cane grows in one 
season, bears a crop the next Summer, 
then dies. A whole set of dead canes 
must be cut out each year and that is the 
first thing to do. Canes that reach the 
ground, root at the tips, and the row 
tends to spread. These new plants are 
taken out and the original plants or hills 
are thinned to not more than half a dozen 
strong canes each. 

The lateral branches should be cut back 
until they are not more than five or si. 
buds long. Unless the canes were tipped 
last Summer to make them branch near 
the ground they will be too long and 
willowy to stand up under the crop. 
They need some support and that is 
usually given by driving a stake near the 
hill and tying the canes loosely to it. 

Purple Canes are pruned much like 
Blackcaps. They are more erect in habit 
of growth and the common varieties do 
not root at the tips of their own accord; 
so they tend to stay in the original hills 
better than any other cane fruit. Purple 
Canes often stand well under the crop 
without supports. 

Pruning, like anything else, may be 
overdone; but in the garden a rather 
severe type of pruning is justified, if it 
makes the plants easier to care for dur- 
ing the rest of the season. It is a serious 
mistake not to prune brambles at all. 
Even if they are not in rows, pruning 
will improve the crop greatly and make 
harvesting a great deal easier. 





Random Horticultural Notes 


Keep nursery stock cool and moist 
from the time it arrives until it is 
planted. Otherwise the roots may mould 
or the buds may start to grow; and per- 
fectly good stock may be ruined. 


If Apples are to be kept late in the 
Spring, see that the storage room is kept 
moist and as near a freezing temperature 
as is practicable. The remedy for that 
stuffy “storage” smell is thorough and 
frequent ventilation. 


Spraying for Peach Leaf Curl must be 
done very early if it is to be effective. 
Infection takes place in the bud as soon 
as the bud swells enough to open the 
scales a little, and later spraying will 
have little or no effect so far as this 
disease is coneerned. To be sure of get- 
ting ahead of infection, spraying should 
be done as soon as a sprayer can be 
taken into the orchard and spraying in 
late Fall is still better. Liquid lme- 
sulfur, 1 gallon to 15 gallons of water, 
is usually used, or dry lime-sulfur in ac- 
cordance with directions on the package. 


If you ean find any live peach buds at 
this time of year you can begin to count 
on a peach crop; unless you are far 
enough south to be in a section where 
spring frost frequently destroys buds that 
have come through the Winter in good 
condition. 


Get the land ready for Strawberries as 
early as you can. The earlier they are 
transplanted the better they start, but 
the land should be well-prepared. 
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Editorial Notes 


HERE do new “bugs” come 
WV from; that is, those never before 
seen or heard of in this section? 
My experience has been that Marica 
Northiana, that Irides which is a native 
of Brazil, but a house plant in this clime, 
is absolutely free from pests. Not long 
ago, however, a brother who has some, 
(offsprings of mine) discovered that they 
were infested by minute insects almost as 
invisible to the naked eye as “punkies.” 
Examined with a strong glass they proved 
to be winged insects with long, slender, 
elliptical bodies. A dark line runs down 
the middle of the back on either side of 
which are two white spots. The six feet 
and two antennae are easily seen. Now 
the question is, whence came they? Are 
they still another variety of aphis and 
how should they be treated to exterminate 
them? For the exterminating process I 
have suggested some form of tobacco tea 
applied with cotton drawn carefully over 
each leaf. Seems as though that ought 
to wipe them off and also give them a 
dose of nicotine. 


Recently the following query was seen 
in a local paper: “Is not political and 
business unrest in the United States in- 
versely as the number of home garden- 
ers?” Then follows a comment on the dif- 
ference between those two forms of out- 
door exercise in common vogue: golf and 
gardening. “Golf courses are places of 
competition and rivalry,’ also “much 
business is transacted there in the line 
of mergers, trades, and deals.” All this 
is not conducive to the rest and peace of 
mind the man feels who after a day in 
office, store, or mill, goes home to an hour 
or two in his own garden where usually 
there is no thought of rivalry. “There 
is no envy in his heart; no wish to gain 
an advantage over his neighbor. He has 
a peace that passeth all understanding 
and is glad to see his neighbor’s garden 
grow.” We all know how many ups and 
downs every gardener must experience, 
still all the downs do not detract from 
the joys of suecess, whether the products 
are flowers or vegetables. There is plenty 
of exercise, often quite strenuous, but 
above all there is the satisfaction and joy 





of accomplishment. Something has been 
produced and often beautiful pictures 
have been created. These are the things 
that cause the failures to be forgotten 
or to become merely goads to drive one 
on to renewed efforts with a determina- 
tion to win. 


Eliminating weather hazards which are 
beyond any gardener, the greatest factor 
toward success is probably in working 
with crops or plants suited to one’s 
garden conditions—climate, soil, mois- 
ture, exposure, ete. 


However gardeners are not always 
quite the saints one would gather from 
some articles seen. A garden is or should 
be a source of peace and contentment, 
but it is not necessarily a road to Heaven. 
That depends entirely on the outlook of 
the individual gardener, as it does in 
every. other walk of life. 


Two Tennessee entomologists have dis- 
covered a new and more effective way of 
fighting the house fly. At present the 
standard practice (I wonder how many 
farmers use it?) is to kill the larvae by 
sprinkling barnyard refuse with borax. 
The new poison is still more effective and 
not harmful to plants, as even small 
amounts of borax are. It is a low-priced 
chemical—sodium fluosilicate. 





Useful Hints for March 


ARCH in Central New York would 

hardly be called a garden month; 
however it is a time of anxiously, yes 
impatiently, looking forward and long- 
ing for the few more weeks of snow and 
breaking-up weather to pass. If it be 
possible to get around in the garden 
there is perhaps some pruning to be done. 
Soon the sap will be returning from the 
roots up into the branches; when that 
process is going on any lopping off of 
branches will cause bleeding and injury. 
It is at this time that Sapsuckers get in 
their harmful work. They dig a number 
of holes into the bark and while watching 
these for the sweet juice they love so 
well; go on pecking out more. Unfor- 
tunately after they have drank their fill 
the holes are left open and the sap is 
wasted by running down the outside of 
the tree, making great wet patches on 
the outer bark. Pruning too late might 
cause even more damage, especially if 
care is not taken to stop the flow and to 
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protect the wound. Really the funda- 
mentals of plant and animal life are not 
so unlike. 


March is perhaps the time of all times 
when most of the so-called winter-killing 
takes place. When one stops to think 
about it, spring-killing would be a better 
term. During late February, March, and 
often early April, the weather conditions 
are very changeable. There will be days 
of bright sunshine and Nature’s protec- 
tion of snow will be removed. Then will 
come other days, and especially nights, 
of bitter cold, with usually high winds, 
and unless tender and semi-tender plants 
are protected they will suffer from these 
extremes. This is a splendid way to use 
up the Christmas tree. Those who can 
get them, cover all perennials and bien- 
nials with Hemlock boughs in the Fall. 
These protect from sun and wind, but 
are both light and airy; nor do they form 
a sodden mass over the plants as leaves 
do. Canterbury Bells, Madonna Lilies, 
and various other favorites that are apt 
to suffer at this time, can be saved by a 
few boughs laid securely over them. 


Before using time, energy, and space, 
on left-over seed, test it to learn whether 
or not it is worth sowing. Some seeds 
retain their power of germination for 
many years, notably the Bean family; 


while others like Petunias and Delphin- 
ians lose theirs very soon. Seeds ean be 
tested by laying them on one piece blot- 
ting paper and cavering with another. 
The paper must be kept moist. An easy 
way is to put it in a shallow plate or 
platter and fill with enough water to keep 
the blotters moist but not too wet. An 
even moisture must be maintained. Some 
seeds will require much patience as they 
naturally are slow about “sprouting.” 
Unless a goodly percentage of any variety 
of seeds tested show life, it would be 
foolish to waste time sowing them. 


There is always lots of work to be 
done, getting ready the many accessories 
that will be needed quickly when the time 
comes for them, such as sprays, fer- 
tilizers, labels, twine, or raffia (it should 
be green) and an assortment of stakes, 
all neatly painted a shade of green that 
will blend with foliage, and be-as little 
in evidence as possible. All these things 
should be attended to before the rush of 
spring work starts. For women garden- 
ers, especially those who do the greater 
share of their own work in both house 
and garden, May is a terribly crowded 
month, so much just has to be done. 
Some forethought during March and 
April would help materially in lightening 
the burden. 





Practical Botany:—Plant Forms 
(Continued ) 


BY ADELLA PRESCOTT 


MONG polyearpiec or _ perennial 
plants, trees are perhaps the most 
noticeable, because their great size, 

when mature, impresses one with the 
feeling of their age; but shrubs are in 
many cases long-lived also. Trees differ 
from shrubs in having a central stem or 
trunk that often rises to a great height 
and is usually protected by a thick bark. 
There are three distinct types of tree 
stems—columnar, deliquescent, and ex- 
current. In the columnar, which is more 
common in the tropies than with us, the 
stem is unbranched with only a tuft of 
leaves at the top, a condition due in part 
at least, to the crowded state of the 
forests and the dim light; although these 
trees, of which Palms are a familiar ex- 
ample, retain their true form wherever 
they are planted. 

Another type of tree is called deli- 
queseent. In this form, growth continues 
until cold weather sets in, and the 
terminal bud and perhaps part of the un- 
ripened stem is killed by the cold, so that 
the continuation of growth the following 
year depends on buds of the older por- 
tions of the stem. This results in a 
much-branched crown and the tree has 
no central stem. Nearly, if not all of 
our deciduous trees are in this rather 
extensive group. 

In the third type, the elongation of the 
stem ceases before the close of the grow- 
ing season, and the buds are protected 
by seales that grow up and completely 
cover them, protecting them from acci- 
dent and shielding them from cold. Such 
terminal buds are quite sure to survive 
the Winter and continue the growth of 


the shoot in the Spring, so that it is apt 
to retain its identity in the form of a 
central trunk extending straight up but 
giving off more or less _ horizontal 
branches. This form, called excurrent, is 
most familiar to us in the well-known 
family of Pines and Firs. 

Shrubs are another class of perennials 
or polyearpies, and are much in favor at 
the present time. In a shrub the stem is 
comparatively short and slender, branch- 
ing freely and being inclined to send up 
many shoots from the root. Shrubs, like 
trees, vary in size, but are rarely more 
than twenty feet high and generally con- 
siderably less. Low shrubs are called 
bushes but there is no absolute dividing 
line between them. 

While each species has its charac- 
teristic habit when in its normal habitat, 
growth is greatly influenced by its en- 
vironment and kinds which are trees in 
the lowlands or in temperate latitudes, 
become stunted shrubs on the mountain- 
side or in a colder clime. 

There are certain very small woody 
plants called undershrubs that are often 
supposed to be herbaceous species but a 
little thought and observation show that 
they have woody stems and for the most 
part evergreen leaves. Trailing Arbutus 
and Wintergreen may be given as 
examples. 

Lianas, the woody vines, so common 
in the tropics, are comparatively few in 
our zone; our only common wild ones 
being, Grape, Woodbine, Poison Ivy and 
Bittersweet. 

All plants, whether annuals, biennials. 
or perennials, need a certain degree of 
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warmth to carry on their normal activi- 
ties, but species differ greatly in their 
requirements. For each, however, there 
is a maximum temperature above which 
its activities cease, and a minimum 
temperature below which life itself ceases. 
And for each there is an “optimum” 
temperature at which it does its best. In 
plain English the best temperature for 
plant development. 





A Curious Tree 


N Redondo Beach, Calfornia, two trees 

are growing, that, so it is claimed 
upon competent authority, are the only 
ones of their kind in the United States. 
It is several years since this was told 
Redondo Beach people, and there may 
have been others discovered by this time, 
but anyway, these are unique trees. 
They are the “Ombu,” a tree of South 
America, and one that is sometimes eulti- 
vated in southern European lands bor- 
dering the Mediterranean Sea. 





The Ombu Tree in California 


It is a peculiar-looking tree, because 
at its base are flanges spreading out that 


look like roots above ground. These 


flanges are so large that some of the trees 
measure as much as fifteen feet in diame- 
ter at the base. The wood inside of the 
bark is a fibrous substance similar to the 
wood of the Joshua tree that grows on 
western deserts. The tree has a dense 
head composed of numerous smooth, thin 
and rather large leaves. The flowers are 
small and a greenish-white, being fol- 
lowed by crimson berries that are like 
the poke weed fruits—hence the tree is 
sometimes called the “poke tree.” 

The trees were set out on land that 
belonged to the C. P. Huntingdon (of 
western railway fame) estate before it 
was platted into town lots. A number of 
them were cut down several years ago, 
at a time when it was not known that 
they were of so rare a species. 

JANET GARGAN. 
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Something for Our Children 


Conducted by ESTHER HAAS, (Kans.) 











Peggy, Miss Haas’ Pet Hen 


The Pet Hen 


HE picture shows Peggy, the writer’s 

pet hen. She is a White Leghorn, past 
three years old. The picture was taken 
out in the back yaru one Summer. 

“Come Peggy, Peggy,” called her mistress, 
one day as she held out her hand. “Caw, 
caw,” said Peggy, as she walked over to be 
picked up. All the way to the house, Peggy 
kept talking in her language, happy because 
she was going to the house to get some 
bread. Nearly every day, she asked to go 
in for her bread. My, how she did eat. 
It was best she thought, to eat fast for 
fear some one else would get it. She would 
eat and eat, until her craw was so full she 
could not swallow another bite. 

Out in the yard and garden, Peggy liked 
to scratch for worms, too. Nice big fish- 
worms they were. No matter how big they 
were, just so they were worms. Every time 
Daddy hoed in the garden, Peggy wanted to 





Bible Stories 
iy THE book of Genesis, the 37th chapter, 
we read about a little boy by the name 
of Joseph. He had several older brothers, 
but they were not kind to him. They did 
not love little Joseph, and did not want him 
to go with them. The brothers were cross 
and unkind because they were jealous. The 
father loved his little boy and gave him 
a beautiful coat that was striped with 
many pretty colors. 

One day the father sent little Joseph 
out to the field where the older brothers 
were working, on some errand. It was a 
long ways and the little boy had to go 
alone but he did not mind. He wore his 
pretty coat. When he got to the place 
where the brothers had been, they were 
not there and Joseph had to go a long 
ways farther. Finally he saw them. He 
must have been tired and hungry, but when 
his brothers saw him coming, they did not 
call pleasantly to him. Instead, they said 
let’s take his coat away from him and put 
him down into a hole. They would not give 
him any of their lunch either. 

Before long, some strange men came 
along who were on their way to a far away 
country. The’ big brothers sold their little 
brother to these men for some money and 
they took him with them. He had to go 
away off where he could not see his father 
or any one whom he knew. 

Next month, you will hear what hap- 
pened to him and how God took care of the 
little boy far away among strangers. 


come too. In the Summertime our little 
pet liked to have plenty of fresh cocl water 
to drink, but when it is cold weather, then 
she liked warm water. “Don’t forget to put 
out oyster shells too,” said Peggy. “I need 
lots of that to grind my food and make 
egg shells.” 

Peggy more than earned her board by the 
eggs she laid. Nice white eggs that made 
good breakfasts for anyone. Her mistress 
and the rest of the family thought they had 
a fine pet, and you may be sure Peggy had 
a good home as long as she lived (fact is, 
sh is still living, and her mistress hopes 
that she will live a long while yet)- 

The house in which she lived, was made 
warm in Winter and as cool as possible in 
Summer, with windows and doors. Nice 
clean straw on the fioor, and plenty of good 
feed in the hoppers all day long. No 
wonder this little pet was happy when she 
had such a good time and a loving and 
kind mistress. 





Rosie and Her Flowers 


ITTLE ROSIE has a small flower garden 
all her own. She has a little shovel, 
rake, hoe, watering pot, and trowel, all her 
own, which she uses in her garden. This 
is the month when she is most interested 
in the early bulbs, as they are the first to 
make their appearance. 

The bulb bed contains Snowdrops, Glory- 
of-the-Snow, Grape Hyacinths, Crocus, early 
Tulips, Lily-of-the-Valley, and varieties of 
Narcissi. There are many colors. 

The Crocus and Snowdrops are the first 
to come up, and even sometimes when some 
snow is still on the ground, they can be 
seen peeping through the ground. The 
small bulbs should be planted rather close 
together and not very deep. They can be 
left in the ground to multiply, which they 
will do in a short time. 

Glory-of-the-Snow, Grape Hyacinths, and 
early Tulips bloom next. The dainty little 
blue Hyacinths make a very pretty contrast 
with the white Glory-of-the-Snow, and 
various colors of Tulips. 

Next in order, come the different varieties 
of the Narcissi family, including the Yel- 
low Jonquils and white Daffodils. The 
beautiful little Lily-of-the-Valley bloom 
about the same time. 

What joy Rosie has as she views her pet 
flowers, and it is healthful for her to be 
out-of-doors so much, too, while she works 
among the flower folks. 

At other times this Summer, you will 
hear more about Rosie’s flower garden. 
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Nature Study 


HIS is the time of the year when we 
fe begin to watch for the return of 
the Birds. Soon our feathered friends will 
be coming back to their Summer homes, 
building nests in the trees and rearing 
their young. The trees will be filled with 
the happy songs. 

Let us make a chart and write down the 
name of the Birds as they are seen, includ- 
ing the date when you first saw them in 
their order. Watch for the first Bird’s 
nests, and Bird songs. Try to distinguish 
the different kinds of Birds most common In 
your own locality. 

In my own back yard, last Summer, I 
had a small Wren House in which Mr. 
and Mrs. Wren set up housekeeping and 
raised two families. In fact it was the 
same house in which they, or some other 
Wrens had lived before. I am inclined to 
think it was the same pair that came here 
for three Summers. I am hoping they will 
return again this Summer and set up house- 
keeping in my little wren apartment. 

Be sure to keep fresh water out, in a 
safe place away from cats, for the Birds 
this Summer; as sometimes it is hard for 
them to get a drink during the warm days. 
I am sure they would also appreciate a 
bathtub of water, and repay you for your 
trouble with their cheery songs. 





Something to Make 


HIS month, our hand-work will be in 

connection with a Nature Study Project. 
We are interested in Birds, so let us make 
a Bird House, or better still, make several. 
There are many kinds of Houses, and they 
ean be simply made, or more elaborate, 
just as you like. If you are handy with 
carpenter tools, you might make your 
House outright, but you can use a small 
box as your foundation, which will be 
easier. 

If you are making a Wren House, be 
sure not to make the door too large so the 
Sparrows can get in. Wrens, you know, 
are a very small Bird so the door need not 
be more than one inch in diameter or the 
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size of a quarter. There should be some 
kind of a porch built just below the door 
for the Bird to light upon before going in. 


Bluebird and Martin Houses should have 
larger doors, and the Martins like to live in 
great numbers, so their House should be 
of several compartments in one house. 
When putting up the Houses, be sure to 
place them where cats cannot bother the 
Birds. - If you use a pole, placing old tin 
or stove pipe around the bottom of the 
pole, will keep cats from climbing up. 

Bird Houses may be made from old auto 
tires, packing boxes, flower pots, tobacco 
boxes, tin cans, gourds, cocoanut shells, 
and even old straw hats. The illustration 


shows houses made from a flower pot and a 
tin can. 
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Nature Studies and Notes 

















The work of Soil Erosion on the hills at Ducktown, Tenn., 
brought about by the destruction of the green vegetation. 


Take a good look 
at this picture. It 
shows why the 
heavy rains cannot 
wash away the soil 
on forested land 











Roots and Erosion 
BY ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


plant growth, but there is usually as 

important work that they do which, 
| fear, is not generally recognized by the 
masses. This is the part they play in 
preventing soil erosion. 

The forces of Nature destroy as well as 
build up, and this is particularly true of 
the soil. Destroy the green leaf, the roots 
will decay, and when the soil is released 
from its root prison, heavy rains cause 
the soil to stampede to the lower ground. 

There is so much, wonder connected 
with the function of roots that any per- 
son will find it worth while to study at 
least the root system of one tree or small 
plant. Trees are so common that we are 
too prone to under-estimate the important 
task that is theirs in serving humanity 
by eonserving the soil. <A single root sys- 
tem of one plant of certain species is so 
extensive that its roots when gathered 
and placed end to end may total miles, 
and keep us walking an hour or more to 
reach the end of the line. 

One of the most striking examples of 
the devastation that follows in the wake 
of the destruction of vegetation is found 
at Ducktown, in East Tennessee. 

When the copper mills were opened up 
at that place, and Copper Hill, several 
years ago, the fumes were so strong that 
mile after mile of vegetation perished, 
until one may travel for several miles 
and note the extreme barren hills, gullied 
to their limits. At one time, I traveled 


[' is easy to think of roots in terms of 





a distance of six miles in that country 
without seeing one sprig of grass or green 
vegetation of any kind. The vegetation 
gone, the roots soon gave up their claim 
to the soil and the heavy rains soon con" 
verted the surrounding country into one 
vast barren tract. Surely a grasshopper 
or a hungry cow, or other herbivorous 
animal might die from heart failure to 
undertake to pass through. The barren- 
ness of that vast area is worth the cost 
of a thousand mile trip to see. 

However, since the fumes from the 
copper mills are being conserved, Nature 
is slowly advancing her missionary plants, 
and in years to come, she will reclaim this 
barren waste. Men ignorantly scorn 
what seems to be a useless plant, because 
they do not understand the Creator’s 
plans. A missionary plant is one that is 
usually not only tasteless, but it may be 
so bitter, or repulsive to the taste of 
animals that they will let it grow. Al- 
ready on the barren borders, Nature is 
slowly but surely advancing her army of 
plant-missionaries, where one finds Car- 
rion Flowers, Saw Briers, Poor Joe, 
Sedge Grass and other plants that do not 
appeal to the taste of a hungry animal. 
This enables them to grow and gain pos- 
session of the barren soil until they have 
built up enough soil, that Blackberry 
Briers, Sumaes, and other more useful 
plants may advance, and thus the vegeta’ 
tion is finally after the necessary cycle, 
again restored.* 
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Unsportsmanlike Hunters 


[% many ways men take undue advan- 
tage of wild animals. One of the 
usual methods which has been reported 
to me by more than one hunter during 
the recent months, is that of shooting a 
Wild Duck and then concealing one’s self. 
When the frightened flock discovers that 
one of its members is missing, the ducks 
return to seek for the lost brother. 


It is a cruel practice and it is a heart- 
less person who ean take advantage of 
the flock under such pathetic cireum- 
stances. This habit of the Wild Duck 
and Goose was known centuries ago to 
the pioneer Americans, as the following 
item from Niles’ Weekly Register, Feb- 
ruary 5, 1820, proves: 

“At early dawn of Thanksgiving Day, Mr. 
Eliphat Thayer of Dorchester, took his gun 
and went to Neponset River with the pur- 
pose of getting a shot at Gulls. He saw 
seven Wild Geese in the river, at which he 
fired, and hit the Gander so as to break 
his wing. The other Geese immediately 
flew, but the call of the Gander brought 
them down again, so that he had a chance 
of firing again, and killed the old Goose, 
and one of the young. The four others 
arose, but the wounded Gander by his calls 
served ag a decoy, and they again alighted 
by him. The third shot crippled another. 
Mr. Thayer then took a boat and from it 
he killed two as they rose to fly, and soon 
thereafter shot the seventh. He returned 
home to his breakfast, about 9 o’ciock, 
bringing seven Geese which weighed about 
eight pounds each and produced him 
above 31 pounds of feathers.” 


Thus are entire flocks destroyed! 
Ropert SPARKS WALKER. 





Random Nature Notes 


The leaf of a plant is its best proof of 
labor. 


The most satisfying volume for any 
person to peruse is the book of Nature, 
the only book that God ever wrote with- 
out man’s assistance. 


The small size of some of the flowers 
is amazing. We find it necessary to put 
the flower of a species of Whitlow Grass, 
and the blue blossom of Corn Speedwell, 
under the microscope to get a satisfying 
view of them. 


Is it any wonder that Birds and 
Squirrels are creatures of great beauty, 
remarkable symmetry, and_ graceful 
bodies, when they live so near to Nature 
and in the outdoor world where they get 
pure air, sunshine and exercise? 


The red berries of the Sumacs have 
spines that are filled with acids that when 
properly prepared make a good sub- 
stitute for lemonade. 


A flower with an extremely long floral 
tube is of necessity a night-blooming 
plant, since the Hawk-moths that carry 
tongues of sufficient length to reach the 
nectar, are nocturnal in habit. 


The Sagebrush, Nevada’s state flower, 
is 6 to 12 feet high and has a straight 
stiff stem on which grow in close pro- 
fusion, small, wedge-shaped leaves with 
from 3 to 7 notches. The flowers, which 
consist of many tiny flowerets, grow at 
the top of the branches. 
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A Cold Fire 


BY 
E holds the key to the darkest 
H night. In creating the Firefly, 
Nature seemed to deliberately 
make something different from the most 
of the nocturnal insects. Nature revels 
in surprises. We wonder why the Firefly 
should be given an individual lighting 
system, while scores of his beetle-cousins 
must move along content with the star- 
light! If man were equipped with a 
similar lighting system it would be neces- 
sary for him to disrobe his abdomen. 

The cells of the two lower segments of 
the Firefly’s abdomen seem to secrete 
something that flashes up when it is acted 
on by oxygen. It makes such a perfect 
light that Thomas A. Edison, or other 
inventors of lighting devices, can ap- 
proach. Indeed, the light made by the 
Firefly is rated at a hundred per cent 
efficient. It is the only known cold light 
that may be observed by the masses of 
humanity. 

Its lighting outfit seems to be a perma- 
nent one, for after the dried body of a 
Firefly has been pulverized, the dust from 
its light organ will continue to emit rays 
of light. Even the Firefly’s eggs at a 
certain stage is illuminating. 

A good test of the efficiency of the 
Firefly’s light may be studied by placing 
about two dozen of them in a glass bottle, 
one that is absolutely clear. By jostling 
them about in a dark room enough light 
may be produced to enable one to read a 


newspaper. 
In Autumn and in early Spring, the 
wingless undeveloped young Fireflies 


may often be observed on the ground 


ROBERT SPARKS WALKER 


flashing their lanterns as brightly as those 
that are carried by the full-grown Beetles. 

At any rate, the bright light serves the 
Firefly in three different manners: This 
Beetle flies through the dark night with 
his body swinging in an upright position. 
This permits him to get the benefit of his 
lantern for as he flashes it, the light is 
thrown out in front of him, and he can 
see the snares of Spiders or other enemies 
and change his course and avoid the 
danger. It answers for ‘him what the 
headlights do on our automobiles, or the 
flashlight about the home. 

It serves as a means of communication 
between the two sexes. It is a sort of 
flirtation and is far more romantic than 
the human method of writing letters, or 
telephoning! There are many wild crea- 
tures that have a natural fear of fire. 
Even some of the large animals will take 
to cover when they meet bright flashes 
of lightning. Doubtless many of the 
Firefly’s enemies give him a clear berth 
when they meet him earrying his bright 
lantern. His wandering about after dark 
brings him into many snares of the 
craftiest Spiders. But few are the 
Spiders that are willing to sink their jaws 
into an insect that has the mysterious 
power of throwing out such a bright light. 
Only one experiment, of hundreds that I 
have conducted, gave me a Spider that 
would tackle a Firefly after night. As 
soon as the light begins flashing, the 
Spider cuts him out and throws the 
luminous beetle to the ground. No Spider 
earries fire insurance, and few of them 
will accept a Firefly in their snares! 





THE STATE FLOWERS 
By Rosert SPARKS WALKER 


The Goldenrod whose florets nod 
In airy autumn days, 

Is Alabama’s choice; her sod 
Makes meadow blossoms blaze. 


When Arizona had a chance 
To wed a blossom blown, 

She saw the Giant Cactus dance, 
And chose it for her own. 


The Apple Blossom is the flower 
Of Arkansas just now; 

But Californians at this hour 
To Golden Poppy bow. 


Cool Colorado tightly holds 
A bright Blue Columbine, 

And Mountain Laurel’s crown unfolds 
Connecticut’s sunshine. 


Peach Blossom opes for Delaware; 
In Florida we see 

The Orange Blossom white and fair,— 
The choice of man and bee. 


The Georgia citizens well know 
The comely Cherokee Rose; 
In Idaho, Syringas blow 
For ali her friends and foes. 


In Illinois the Violet 
Speaks with a fragrant voice; 
The Tulip Tree, we'll not forget, 
Is Indiana’s choice. 


Iowa holds within her hand 
A wandering Wild Rose; 
A tall Sunflower will expand 
In Kansas where it grows. 


The Goldenrod, Kentucky claims; 
A large Magnolia bloom 

Our Louisiana gladly names 
To brighten field and room. 


Pine Cone and Tassel is for Maine, 
But Black-eyed Susan’s smile 

Won Maryland, who is not vain, 
Yet likes the latest style. 


The meek Mayflower that once cheered 
The Pilgrims on their way 

In Massachusetts, has endeared 
Itself to her to-day. 


Will Michigan her blossoms bring, 
And show her favored flower? 

An Apple Blossom in the spring 
Uplifts a fragrant tower. 


In Minnesota, we shall find 
The Moccasin-flower friend; 

And Mississippi is quite kind 
Magnolia to defend. 


Missouri people acted wise 
When choosing the Hawthorn; 
Its blossom pleases human eyes 
At sunset and at morn. 


Montana owns the Bitter Root, 
That grows in her dry sod; 

She sees Nebraska in pursuit 
Of gayest Goldenrod. 


Nevada's Sagebrush may not know 
That it is her State Flower; 
The Cactus in New Mexico 
Will thrive without a shower. 


New Hampshire weaves a floral wreath 
With Purple Lilac blooms; 

New Jersey's Violet yawns beneath 
The spiders’ lively looms. 


North Carolinians feel quite proud 
f Ox-eye Daisy’s face, 
And New York chooses from the crowd. 
A Rose for lawn and vase. 


The North Dakotans much prefer 
The Wild Prairie Rose; 

Scarlet Carnation will ’most stir 
Ohio’s deep repose. 


In Oklahoma, Mistletoe 
Has found its staunchest friends, 
And Oregon Grape now must grow, 
Or Oregon suspends! 


The Pennsylvania folk have made 
A choice of Tulip Tree, 

Whose blossom, which is slow to fade, 
Is rich as it can be. 
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Rhode Island holds a Violet 
With which her ideals win; 

South Carolina has now met 
A Yellow Jassamine. 


In South Dakota, Pasque Flower reigns 
Supreme in floral-shop; 

But Tennessee sings sweet refrains, 
And wins the wild May Pop. 


A gay Blue Bonnet Texas wears 
Each day where e’er she goes ; 
And Utah’s Sego Lily hears 
The softest wind that blows. 


Virginia likes the Dogwood bright, 
And clasps it to her breast; 

Her wooded lands it long will light, 
When birds have gone to rest. 


Vermont’s Red Clover will not wilt; 
It makes a fitting flower; 

And Rhododendron blooms have built 
In Washington a bower. 


Let West Virginia show the spot 
Where Rhododendron’s set, 

And old Wisconsin State will not 
Forsake the Violet. 


See how Wyoming quiet stands, 
As up the line she peeks, 

With Indian Paint Brush in her hands, 
To stain the others cheeks! 





The Maple Borer 


HIS handsome lady, striped in yellow 

and black, is one of man’s worst 
enemies. Not that she herself does any 
thing wrong. Indeed not, she just lives a 
gay life, flies about in the sunshine until, 
she finds a mate as beautiful as she, and 
later lays her eggs beneath the bark of a 
Maple tree. A harmless enough life, but 
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MAPLE 


her children having no bringing up, are 
foreed to fend for themselves. The call 
for food is strong and they eat what is 
set before them—the wood of the Maple 
tree. As they eat they keep blindly on, 
working upward or across as the case may 
be. The woody parts they cannot digest 
they simply push behind them so the 
hollow of the tree is filled with a soft de- 
caying substance. As they progress they 
grow until they are an inch or so long 
and have eaten a hollow tube in the tree 
eight or ten inches long, when they weave 
a cocoon and rest from their labors. If 
undisturbed in a few months a gay striped 
beetle will emerge from the cocoon and 
make his way to the outer air through 
the soft dust in the channel. 

The tree is weakened by the borers 
and: sapped of its very life. Such a 
tree felled in the woods is useless for 
lumber. 


BOREK 


Minna Antuony Common 
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The Dish Garden as described in Text 











The Easily-Made Dish Garden 


BY WILLETTA RICHARDS, (Calif.) 


ECAUSE of the satisfaction the 
Dish Garden gives in return for 


very little work, it has become 
justly popular; while its care is not more 
than one gives a pot plant. Whether on 
a small seale, or one more elaborate, it 
is faseinating to plan, build, and watch 
it grow in beauty. 

Patten Beard in his delightful “Adven- 
tures in Dish Gardening” gives many 
pictures, plans and details, but the begin- 
ner will enjoy making a picture of his 
own imagination, or copying one that he 
admires, be it only a garden scene in a 
small centerpiece for the table or an ob- 
long one for the window sill. Then too, 
it makes a charming gift to a shut-in or 
a delight to the children. 

To those Nature lovers, the Japanese, 
we give thanks for the idea; for the 
dream of having a green landscape to 
cheer one while outside is bare and 
wintry, inspired them to create the little 
garden. Just a few stones placed with 
artistic skill, amid some little green 
plants; then later came the dwarf trees, 
shading tiny temples, a pool spanned 
with a curved bridge, all in perfect 
aceord. 

Nowadays the shops show great variety 
in shape and color to choose the recep- 
taele for the garden. One may spend 
much on the pottery and the figures in 
the landscape, or one may pick up in the 
5-and10 cent stores many little things 
to suit the picture in mind. There are 
others besides the Japanese motif to fol- 
low,—small Cactus in a Mexican bowl 
with red stones and sand, and Indian fig- 
ures; a tiny Swiss chalet with goats; a 
fairy ring with elfin dancing; the variety 
of subjects is almost endless. 

The picture shows a garden in a pan 
10 x 15 with drainage holes and good soil 
spread over bottom gravel. A _ small 
Asparagus plumosa made the tree, 
(center back), Pilea or Artillery plant on 
the left; another kind of Asparagus Fern 


with soft drooping foliage made a good 
willow on the right; while Helxine, a 
moss-like creeper, supplied the greenery 
in which stones of various shape and size 
were set. In a week or two the Moss 
hung over the edges, making it prettier 
than it shows in the print. 

The Torii or temple gateway in front, 
leads one to look for the Temple on the 
hillside, made of a gnarled twist of wood, 
overshadowed by a Fern-tree. A shallow 
cup with stones to hide its edges, formed 
the pool over which a red bridge curved; 
while white Herons in the shrubbery and 
gaylycolored figures by stone lanterns, 
finished the picture in true proportion. 

Any good nursery can furnish you 
with tiny Fir seedings, also a small-leaved 
Sedum or the ‘graceful trailing Podo- 
phyllum, to give additional beauty to 
your design. 

There is another type of Dish Garden 
that appeals to those who do not care to 
do much planning and that is a Water 
Garden. With stones to hold the roots 
down and support a few sprays of Par- 
rot’s Feather, a small plant of the yellow 
Oxalis, or even the lowly Carrot, eut with 
a good slice from the top, gives a fern- 
like foliage. A little bridge spans the 
stones over the water and two or three 
white ducks complete the picture. All 
the care it needs is to freshen the water 
when it is low. 

Its beauty repays you with interest. 
Why not have a Dish Garden? 





Giant Earthworms 


HE Giant Earthworms of Australia, 
told about in a recent issue, has 
aroused considerable interest, and some 
people find it hard to believe the facts 
as stated. A recent letter from Mr. 


Chandler, who sent the Giant Earthworm 
article on page 80 of the February issue, 
tells some further interesting facts, and 
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I am pleased to quote from his letter as 
follows: 

“At a show held here recently, one of 
these ‘giants’ was shown in a long glass 
tube, six feet long. Some visitors from 
U. S. A. were here, and saw it. Needless 
to say they were astounded. 

“The following may interest you. We 
have a large Bird here of the Kingfisher 
family called Hookaburra, or Laughing 
Jackass. They are fond of worms, bugs, 
snakes, etc. One day a friend of mine 
noticed one of these Birds pulling for all 
he was worth. He noticed he had hold of 
the end of a giant worm. After pulling for 
some time, a portion broke off. The Bird 
dropped this and made another dive and 
succeeded in regaining the end again. The 
process was repeated until the Bird had 
several pieces; then gave the job up in 
disgust. 

“This Bird becomes very tame in my 
garden. They set quite close when I am 
digging and will come and take any worms 
and grubs that are offered. When confi- 
dence is established, they will let you ap- 
proach and touch their head, but no more.” 

—(Eprror) 





A Utility Rockery 
N unsightly old cistern oceupying a 
conspicuous place in a back yard 
was made to add real charm and beauty 
to the place. 

The concrete wall rising three feet 
above the surface of the ground was sur- 
rounded by rich leaf mold, which was 
held in place by small hard-heads. 

A trip into the woods in early Spring 
yielded enough tiny Ferns and Violet 
plants to fill the cireular bed thus formed. 
A few more stones and spades full of 





The Utility Rockery as described 


mold to cover the top and the placing 
of a few more plants, and the trick was 
turned. 

Today it is admired and enjoyed by all 
who see it. 

In the Spring the Violets are a mass 
of purple blossoms just as the pale-green 
Fern leaves are forcing their way up 
through the soil and beginning to uncurl, 
and by the time bloom ceases, the rapidly 
unfolding leaves of the Ferns lend their 
beauty to the bed. The combination is a 
particularly happy one. A few creeping 
Forget-me-nots rooted in crevices among 
the stones complete the Rockery. 

A hidden pipe supplies water for a 
spray in the center of the pile and here 
the Birds gather on summer days to 
bathe and drink. 

No one would ever dream that this 
most attractive feature of the back yard 
was built to conceal an old. cistern. 


Mrs. W. T. CuarKk, ( Wis.) 











Culture of Herbs 


To THE EDITOR: 


I am thinking of raising Anise, Caraway, 
Coriander, Spearmint, Savory, Sweet Basil, 
Sweet Marjoram, Thyme, Sage, Dill, Lavender, 
Tarragon, Catnip, Angelica Root, Maullein 
leaves, Boneset and Rosemary, and would like 
cultural directions. F. E. D. (Mass.) 


Answer:—Good garden culture is the 
chief requirement in raising any herb 
crop. A southern exposure, with full sun, 
gives best results. Well-drained sandy 
loam suits most herbs, the soil being well 
prepared, as for any garden crop. After 
planting the surface must be kept loose 
and open, until the plants cover the ground. 


Anise.—This is ‘an annual. The _ seeds 
should be fresh, not more than two years 
old, and should be sewn in the permanent 
bed as early in Spring as the ground can 
be worked. Sow seeds % in. deep, about 
% in. apart, in drills 18 in. asunder. When 
the plants are about 2 in. tall thin to 6 in. 
apart. They do not transplant readily, and 
do best in light, rich, rather dry soil, in full 
sun. Good soil preparation and clean tillage 
are necessary. 


Caraway and Coriander.—In Europe these 
two herbs are often sown in the same drills, 
during May or early June. The Caraway, a 
biennial, makes a rosette of leaves the first 
year, while the quick maturing Coriander is 
cut before the Caraway throws up a flower- 
ing spike. When seedlings are established 
they are thinned to 6 in. or 8 in. apart. As 
with other herbs, clean and frequent cultiva- 
tion must be given. 


Mint is propagated by 
and divisions in Spring. This plant does 
best in moist, rich loam and partial shade. 
It is often found growing wild near brooks. 
Set the root cuttings in drills 2 in. deep and 
12 to 15 in. apart. Drop the cuttings 6 to 
12 in. apart and cover with a wheel hoe. 


Savory.—Summer savory is either sown in 
a frame or spent hotbed in late March, to be 
set in the open during May, or is sown in 
the garden as soon as frost is over. The 
seed is small and must not be covered more 
than %4 in. deep. Rows may be 15 to 20 in. 
apart. Both Summer and Winter Savory do 
well on rather poor dry soil. Winter Savory 
is grown from cuttings, layers and divisions 
as well as seed. If seed is used it should 


cuttings, offsets 


be sown where the plants are to remain, 23 
it does not bear transplanting well. Seed 
may be sown in late Summer where the 


Winters are not severe. When once estab- 
lished it will live for several years. 


Sweet Basil.—Basil is propagated by seeds. 
As these are very small they are best sown 
in pans or flats under glass, covering lightly 
with fine soil. After sowing the soil is 
moistened by standing the pan in a shallow 
pan of water until dampness shows on the 
surface. When the seedlings are an inch tall 
they are pricked out into another flat about 
2 in. apart each way. They are set in the 
garden a foot asunder in rows 15 to 18 in. 
apart. The seed may also be sown outside 
as soon as the ground can be worked. A 
light mellow, fertile soil, rather dry, is con- 
genial. The soil must be kept loose, open 
and clean until the plants meet in the rows. 


Sweet Marjoram.—tThis is treated in the 
same way as Basil, but sometimes it does not 
transplant very well, and is sown outside in 
fine, well-prepared soil. The seed is so fine 
that it is sown on the surface, and pressed 
into the soil with a smooth board. Careful 
weeding and working of the soil is needed. 

Thyme.—This does best in a rather dry, 
moderately fertile light soil with a sunny 
exposure. Seed is sown like Marjoram: cut- 
tings, layers and divisions are also used for 


propagation. It is very hardy but is the 
better for a Winter mulch. 
Sage.—This prefers mellow, well-drained 


soil of moderate fertility. It is grown from 
seed, divisions, layers and cuttings. As a 
truck crop it is usually set to follow early 
vegetables. Clean cultivation is required. 


Dill.—Sow in early Spring, in warm sandy 
soil, where the plants are to remain. Any 
well-drained soil is suitable. Sow in rows 15 
in. apart, and keep the soil loose and open. 
The seed may be sown in Fall if preferred. 


Lavender.—This does best on light limy 
or chalky soil. It is usually propagated by 
divisions or cuttings. It likes an open sunny 
location. It is not reliably hardy in our 


Northern States, and we fear it would not 
survive the Winter in Massachusetts, with- 
out the protection of a frame. 


Tarragon.—This is propagated only by cut- 
tings, layers and division. It prefers rather 
poor a?! soil in a warm situation, and will 
need Yinter protection. The plants are 
spreading, and should be set 18 to 24 in. 
apart. We have grown this for many years 
in Northern New Jersey, but correspondents 
tell us it winterkills in many localities. 


Catnip.—Sow seed in Fall or Spring, either 
in nursery bed or where plants are to remain. 
It will grow with the most ordinary atten- 
tion - any fairly dry soil, and often becomes 
a weed. 


Angelica.—Seed should be sown in _ late 
Summer or early Autumn, as it rapidly loses 
viability. Soil should be moderately rich, 
light, deep and well-drained but moist and 
well filled with humus. The seedlings are 
transplanted while still small, and set 18 in. 
apart. In the Autumn they are reset perma- 
nently, about 3 ft. apart. The tops should 
be cut before they flower, so as to prevent 
seed formation; this prevents them from dying 
down, and the plant continues for several 
seasons. 


Mullein.—This is not cultivated as an herb 


here, though grown as an ornamental in 
Foe te Plants are usually propagated by 
division, though they self-sow freely. They 


grow in any warm well-drained soil. 


Boneset.—This is a native plant, botanically 
Eupatorium perfoliatum. It is used as an 
ornamental plant in bog gardens, but is not 
otherwise cultivated. It grows very freely in 
our northern swamps, but is not grown in 
herb gardens, its place being along the edges 
of pools or water-courses. 


Rosemary.—This grows best in poor light 
soil, preferably limey. It is grown from seed, 
cuttings, layers or divisions, the plants being 
2 ft. apart each way. It is a good plant for 
a rockery. In this section we have only 
seen it grown as an ornamental specimen ; 
not in any quantity.—(Rural New-Yorker.) 








Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving gen- 
eral or special information will confer a 
favor on the inquirer, as well as the Editor 
A brief statement of facts and definite 
information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


GROWING ANNUAL STATICE 


Will some reader please give me _ in- 
formation on the best method of raising 
Annual Statice without use of greenhouses. 
The germination is so slow that my seeds 
get dried before starting, no matter how 
careful I am. 

K. D. Burns, (N. Y.) 


CARE OF POINSETTIA 


Would like to know how to take care of 
the Christmas Poinsettia so as to have it 
flower next Christmas. Two beautiful 
plants were given me this Christmas but 
they are done blooming now and the leaves 
are falling off. I would like to know what 
to do with them in order to make them 
bloom for next Christmas. 


Orro YuRSIK, (Md.) 


SWAINSONA 


I have a Swainsona started. It seems it 
does not like a sunny place, and not much 
water. Is this a house plant or can I plant 
it out in the garden during the Summer? 
Any information on Swainsonias would be 
appreciated. 


Mrs. FRANK J. Lona, (Wis.) 
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PERENNIAL PLATYCODON 


I have growing in my garden a Perennial 
Platycodon, which is in every way except 
color, like the Platycodon grandiflorum, blue 
or white; listed in all catalogues. This plant 
that I have is mauve, or pinkish-lavender, 
similar to the falls or standards of several 
of the Irises classed as “pinks.” 

It is a fixed color, and as I have had it 
several years, and it has reproduced itself 
from seeds. I would like to know if it is a 
variety in commerce, and if so its name. I 
have looked through many flower lists but 
did not find it mentioned. 


Mrs. E. A. Francis, (Iowa.) 





TREATMENT OF PAPERWHITE 
AFTER BLOOMING 


I have been growing several jars of 
Paperwhite Narcissus this Winter and now 
I am wondering what to do with the bulbs 
after the blossoms fade. Will some reader 
kindly give me information if it is possible 
to save the bulbs for future use? 


Mrs. L. L. SmituH, (N. Y.) 


NARCISSUS 


TIME REQUIRED FOR SEED GERMINATION 
An inquiry has come in asking about 
length of time it takes to germinate var- 
ious flower seeds. Has any. reader informa- 
tion aleng this line, as to a list already 
compiled, or any other available informa- 
tion on the general line of flowers? 
—(EpIror) 


SHASTA DAISIES DROP LEAVES 


I have a fine bed of Shasta Daisies every 
season. They leaf out and bud well, but 
then drop both leaves and buds. Can any 
reader tell me what causes this disaster? 
I sometimes think it is an insect that gets 
into the stem, but I don’t know, as I am 
only a novice in gardening. 

Miss E. O’FERRALL, (Ind.) 


VARIETIES OF GERANIUMS AS HOUSE PLANTS 


I wish some reader would write an 
article describing the newer varieties of 
Geraniums, when used as house plants. I 
am sure that others would be interested 
also. 


Mrs. Scutt, (Ont.) 


RHODODENDRONS FOR MAINE 


Can some reader tell me what variety or 
varieties of Rhododendron can be grown in 
this section? Last May we made a trip 
through New Jersey and were much pleased 
with these beautiful flowering shrubs of 
such rich colors, from a deep red to pure 
white. I would like to buy some varieties 
that were not too expensive and which can 
be grown in the North. I do not know of 
any in this locality at present. 


LAURENCE G. Hiaeins, (Me.) 





LAVENDER GYPSOPHILA 
I have seen the lavender perennial Gyp- 
sophila at flower shows and fairs. Could 
some one tell me the name of same? 


Mrs. FRANK J. Lone, (Wis.) 


ARE JUNIPER BERRIES SALABLE? 

A reader in Michigan wants to know if 
there is a market for Juniper Berries and 
if so where it may be found. 

Any reader with information on this sub- 
ject will perhaps enlighten other readers 
as well as the inquirer. 

—(EpIror). 


ENGLISH IVY DOES POORLY 
I have a porch on south side of house, 
and two English Ivies were set here. They 
have not done very well, and I wonder if 
there is too much sun? 


Mrs. H. M. Packarp, (Texas) 
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ANSWERS 


MILDEW ON HARDY DELPHINIUMS 


Answering Emma Durston, (Ill.) Jan. 
number : 

I have found that wood ashes dusted 
over Delphiniums in the Winter, and after 
growth starts in the Spring spraying or 
dusting well with a Bordeaux mixture as 
directed on the container, has proved en- 
tirely satisfactory in controlling the blight 
on these plants. I usually dust with lime 
early in the Spring too, for these do well 
m a lime soil. If the blight is bad, spray 
with the Bordeaux every two weeks until 
late in the Summer and burn the worst 
affected leaves. 


LouIse B. HAstTINGs, (Ohio) 


FIRETHORN HARDY IN OHIO 


In reply to Mrs. D., page 43, January 
issue: 

When growing under favorable condi- 
tions the Firethorn (Pyracantha)  coc- 
cinea) frequently becomes much more than 
a so-called “hedge shrub.” 

In their earlier years many of the 
young plants have a somewhat spreading 
prostrate habit of growth, with long, 
slender, drooping branches. As they take 
on age, the shrubs become more stiff and 
erect. With training, a height of eighteen 
or twenty feet is sometimes secured. The 
leaves, which are rather small and of a 
rich, dark green, are so abundantly pro- 
duced on the twiggy growth, that the gen- 
eral aspect of a large, old plant is quite 
rich. 

The finest and most striking exhibit of 
fruiting shrubs ever seen by the writer 
was a clump of Firethorn at least fifteen 
feet tall in a nursery near Philadelphia, 
visited last November. The clusters of 
bright, orange-colored berries were borne 
in such enormous profusion as to almost 
entirely cover and conceal the upper por- 
tions of the plant. 

Reliably hardy in northern Ohio, this 
interesting and beautiful shrub succeeds 
much better in the latitude of Philadel- 
phia and Washington, D. C. It ought to 
do well in Kentucky, particularly if a 
somewhat sheltered position be provided 
for it. If properly clipped and trimmed, 
Firethorn has a value for ornamental 
hedge purposes in the middle South. 


W. E. Bonrracer, (Ohio) 





CARE OF SPRING-FLOWERING BULBS AFTER 
BLOSSOMING 


Pauline Murphy of West Virginia, asks 
(January, page 44) how to care for 
Crocus, Tulip, and Narcissus bulbs at the 
end of the flowering season in the fall. 
The query is rather ambiguous because 
the flowering season in this locality, and 
probably in hers, is over for Crocus in 
March or early April, for Narcissus in May 
and for Tulips in late May. 

After the blossoms drop, the bulb and 
foliage continue to grow for a few weeks; 
and asthe bulbs mature the foliage ripens 
and dies. When this occurs the bulbs should 
be dug if it is desirable to move them. 
Tulips will produce the finest flowers if 
dug and replanted each year, but Crocus 
may be left for two to four years, and 
Narcissus for three to many, depending on 
the increase of each variety. 

When the foliage is nearly dead dig the 
bulbs carefully with a spading fork, place 
each variety in a basket or box with its 
label, and cure them in a shady, but airy 
place. Narcissus may be cured under the 
shade of trees, but Tulip bulbs should be 
protected from strong light which causes 
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A Bungalow Today; A Cottage Formerly * 


By The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau of the United States, Inc. 


HE working drawings for this little 
| house specify an exterior finish of 
lap siding, placed eight inches to the 
weather. This could be stained a chestnut 
brown, with a shingle roof of variegated 
colors. As shown by the house illustrated, 
however, shingles make an attractive ex- 
terior finish. Many may prefer them, for 
unquestionably they give a beautiful tex- 
ture to the walls. 

Although of only four rooms, the house 
contains all the necessities and many of 
the luxuries that the modern home builder 
demands. One of the usual requirements 
is a large living room, and certainly few 
would be dissatisfied with a room 21 x 13 
feet as is this one. 

From the hall opens one large bedroom, 
bathroom, linen closet, and a combination 
sun and sleeping porch. This is gener- 
ously supplied with windows on two sides, 
‘making it possible to convert it into a 
more or less open porch in Summer and a 
sleeping porch at night. A large closet 
and closet bed make provision for this pur- 
pose, affording in this way two complete 
bedrooms. 

If the sunroom is used exclusively as 
a bedroom, a door from the living room 


to the hall could be substituted for the 
opening between the two rooms. 

The fireplace has an out-of-the-ordinary 
location in one corner which permits a 
fire on the hearth to be enjoyed from any 
point in the living room. From the view- 
point of economy it is an advantage also, 
for the flue is brought close to the kitchen 
range and to the basement heater. 

Construction: Wood frame, exterior fin- 
ish wide siding or shingles, shingle roof. 

Facing: South or east. May be re- 
versed, 

Size of lot: Approximately 50 feet. 


* Questions addressed to the paper will be 
answered by the Architects’ Small House 
Service Bureau of the United States, Ince., 
controlled by the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and indorsed by the department of com- 
merce, United States government. Inclose 
self-addressed stamped envelope for reply. 





The large quantity of facts and in- 
formation contained in this issue are not 
approached by any other magazine, and 
if there is any doubt in the mind of any 
reader, a checking for comparison will 
readily prove the above statement. 
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the brown coat to crack. For this reason 
Tulip bulbs should not be exposed to di- 
rect sunlight in digging, but should be 
covered as soon as they are taken up and 
removed speedily to a shed or other 
building. 

As soon as the fleshy roots at the base 
of the bulbs have shriveled and dried, the 
bulbs may be placed in a dry, airy, cool 
cellar and should be examined frequently 
to see that they are drying out without 
molding. Store them in a cool, dry, dark 
place until wanted for replanting. Nar- 
cissus bulbs may be replanted immediately 
after digging. In any event they should 
be put back in the ground early in the 
Fall—late August to first .of October—be- 
cause they begin root growth at this time. 
October is a suitable time to plant back 
Crocus and Tulip bulbs. 


Epwi1n C. POWELL, 


(Md.) 


TREE-OF-HEAVEN A PEST 


Answering Mrs. E. B., (Kans.), in the 
January number: 


The ‘“Tree-of-Heaven,” as you have 
named it, has many names,—Ailanthus, 
Devil’s Walking Stick, Aralia Spinosa, 
Alley Rat. They have large compound 


leaves often 3 or 4 feet long. The blooms 
are large panicles of creamy-white flowers, 
followed in the Fall by dark-purple ber- 
ries. The tree is of the most rapid growth, 
often attaining 8 to 10 feet in a season. 
When young, they furnish a rather luxu- 
riant, tropical effect, appearing at a 
distance like huge Ferns. The roots are 
often known to clog sewers for they like 
water, but will grow well even in the 
driest soil, and will grow very close to 
the walls of large buildings. 

We have several trees of this kind in 
our city, (Toledo, Ohio) that must be at 
least 75-80 feet in height. I should think 
they might make beautiful street shade 
trees or be wonderful near the edge of a 
lake or stream. They are very hardy in 
this latitude. 
one that started from a seed two years 
ago and is now at least 15-20 feet high. 
I think they are called “Alley Rat” be- 
cause they will spring up almost any- 
where in the alleys, close behind sheds, 
and are not easily killed; and if broken 
off, will throw up a strong cane or several 
canes in one year from which the tree 
derives the name Devil’s Walking Stick. 


Loulse B. Hastinas, (Ohio) 


GROWTH ON FERN 


Answering Ernest Vahee, (N. Y.), Janu- 
ary number, the fruiting of the Fern: 

Ferns have no flowers but reproduce by 
spores. These spores are really not seeds, 
but can be compared to the seeds of flower- 
ing plants, for these spores do develop into 
young Ferns. The green fruiting organs 
can be seen forming about June and are 
noticed on the back of the fronds. These 
fruit dots require about three or four 
months to ripen the spores within them, 
at which time they will appear to be brown. 
With the aid of a hand lens, or better a 
microscope, one can see the spore cases 
which burst open when ripe and allow the 
fine dustlike spores to escape. By cutting 
off a frond in time and laying it on a 
paper in a room without a draft, one can 
see the spores that have fallen out of these 
pockets, or one can see that the sporangia 
are held to the leaf by little stems. The 
study of the various growths and shapes 
of the spore cases of the different kinds of 
Ferns is most interesting and one can quite 
readily name the Fern with little difficulty 
when once familiar with the various posi- 
— these sporangia are placed on the 
eaf. 

By reading in First Studies of Plant 


Our nearest neighbor has ° 
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Life by Atkinson; one can gain all the 
knowledge concerning this most interesting 
subject. There is one kind of Fern found 
in damp ravines which, besides these fruit- 
ing-organs, has buds on the ‘stems from 
which it forms roots and new growth. I 
think it is known as a bulb-bearing Blad- 
der Fern. 

Some wild Ferns often appear to have 
dried, brown, stiff leaves but these are 
only the way they have of changing into 
cups to hold the spore-cases. I have some 
in my garden, the Cinnamon Fern, which 
has whole fronds that get cinnamon-colored 
and look dried, but these are not dead; 
only changed to bear the spores. 

LovuIse B. Hastines, (Ohio) 


NAME OF VINE WANTED 


In FLOWER GROWER for January, on Page 
43, Mrs. D., of Ky., asks about Pyracantha. 

This is the correct name. It is also com- 
monly called Burning Bush and Firethorn. 
It belongs to the Evergreen Hawthorn 
family. There are about a half dozen 
varieties advertised in catalogues. 

It is not a vine, but when trained against 
the corner of a house or against the corner 
of a chimney, it will attain a height of 15 
to 20 feet. It will grow in height more 
rapidly if the side branches or sprouts are 
not permitted to grow. As the tall sprouts 
grow up, they should be attached to the 
building or chimney by tape, every three 
feet or so. 

The variety Lalandi is perhaps the most 
vigorous grower and most commonly used. 
It has bright-orange berries. 

Crenulata (Japanese variety) has bright 
crimson berries in Fall and Winter. P. 
Kansuensis, Chinese, has a brilliant mass 
of red berries in Winter. 

P. Yunnanensis, (Chinese), dark, glossy- 
green foliage, with masses of red berries. 

If they are trimmed down they form a 
dense shrub. They might not stand climate 
in Northern States; but you should try 
them by all means, as they make a wonder- 
ful winter display. 

R. C. Fiory, (Ore.) 


CREEPING CHARLIE 

There seems a great deal of confusion in 
regard to Mrs. McKee’s “Creeping Charlie” 
and I think a good way to dispose of the 
matter is to give her a description she 
can check up. 

The plant in question is probably Gle- 
coma Hederacea,—Ground Ivy,—Hedera 
being the scientific name for Ivy. It be- 
longs to the Mint family and goes by 
different common names in different locali- 
ties; Creeping Jenny and _ Creeping 
Charlie being oftenest used. It is also 
frequently called Moneywort. 

This plant has heart-shaped leaves with 
prominent veinings and serrated edges. 
They are arranged in pairs along the stalk 
to which they are attached by longish 
stems or petioles. The flowers, pale-blue 
and rather insignificant, spring from 
nearly every leaf axil and appear either 
singly or in groups of two or more. The 
plant trails over the ground and takes 
root wherever a joint comes in contact 
with the soil. 

W. J. Perrer, (Mich.) 


MILDEW ON DELPHINIUMS 


Answering Emma B. Durston, (IIl.) : 
The best remedies and preventive against 


Mildew, are good, strong, healthy plants,’ 


united to cleanliness and careful watch- 
ing as to detail in cultivation. Avoid 
over-watering in dark weather or cool 
nights; syringe carefully in the forenoon 
before the sun becomes strong, and dust 
a little dry sulphur on the foliage. Let 
this remain on the plants with one or two 
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days of hot sun on it before washing off. 
Renew the application as soon as the 
plants are dry, if necessary. When the 
first spots of Mildew show, the affected 
leaves should be picked off and burned. 
If this is persisted in for a few days, the 
disease may be kept from spreading, if the 
sulphur remedy is kept up. 
JoHun Hireor, (Ill.) 


PLANTS FOR SUN PORCH 


Answering Mrs. H. Kessler, (N. Y.), in 
November issue: 

One of the best blooming plants for 
sunny window or sun porch in Winter js 
the everblooming Begonia in its various 
colors from deep red to white. They are 
easily grown from spring-sown seed and 
come into flower in time to furnish fine 
plants for the window. They are not 
bothered by insects or disease and are not 
affected by gas in the house. Slips may be 
easily rooted in Spring and set in porch 
boxes where they furnish a fine display all 
Summer. 

Mrs. G. S. Wampter, (Ind.) 


WORMS ON LILY BULBS 


Answering Mrs. C. B. Stoddard, (N. Y.), 
Page 578, November, 1930: 

Cure? (Moles! 

The two great enemies of underground 
plant pests are the Mole and the Ant, 
though there are other predacious insects. 
The Mole is however a dangerous helper. 
If he comes to the Lily bulbs to get the 
wireworms, he may also ruin the Lily bulbs 
or some of them. 

The Ant is different. So far as I know, 
the Ant does not attack or injure any 
growing or living plant tissue, unless 
ripened fruit, and such damage is next to 
nothing; usually, I think, of fruit already 
damaged. The term “Fruit” includes 
Tomatoes, Melons, etc. Also, the garden 
Ant stays there. It does not wander into 
houses. The house Ants are a different 
kind of an Ant. 

While the wireworms I am sure do 
some damage, I think their food is mostly 
dead or decaying tissue, rather than live 
tissue. The Lily bulbs may be diseased, 
as Lily bulbs have a decided weakness 
that way. At digging time take up the 
bulbs, clean off all diseased tissue, roll the 
bulbs in fine sulphur, and replant with 
the sulphur adhering. The treatment may 
cure the bulbs, and the wireworms probably 
will prefer to stay away from the sulphur. 
Plant in new soil location, of course. 

BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 


ABOUT MEALY BUG 


Answering Mrs. W. C. Durham, (N.Y.), 
January issue: 

Mealy Bug is a native of Australia, and 
was probably introduced into America 
through the port of San Francisco, as they 
are very abundantly found in California. 

It has no natural enemies in the United 
States, but has a dreaded enemy in the 
land from which it came. I do not sup- 
pose that Mrs. Durham will adopt the ex- 
treme measure of control, and introduce 
this Australian enemy of the Mealy Bug, 
so I would suggest that she attempt to 
get rid of them by spraying. 

The Golden Gate Park Commission is 
“raising” in a “Bug House” in that park, 
a tiny insect, (Coccophagus Gurneyi) 
which is the natural arch enemy of the 
Mealy Bug. Perhaps I should say “propa- 
gating” instead of “raising.” The Park 
‘contains over a thousand acres, and it is 
undoubtedly cheaper to introduce the 
enemy than spray, and save the difference; 
but in a smaller tract it is probably 
cheaper and quicker to spray. 

Mealy Bug lives for about forty to 
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sixty days. The Coccophagus Gurneyi, 
after emerging from the bodies of the 
Mealy Bugs, in which the eggs are laid by 
the adult Coccophagus Gurneyi, live for 
only about forty-eight hours more. 

The eggs of the Coccophagus are de- 
posited within the living bodies of the 
Mealy Bug, piercing the body walls by an 
“ovipositor.” He (Mealy Bug) lives about 
forty days after the eggs have hatched 
out and the larvae remains in his body as 
internal parasites. 

When the Mealy Bug dies, the Cocco- 
phagus completes its metamorphosis into 
an adult and emerges from the host. It 
can live only two days more now, so it 
gets busy and deposits eggs, each of 
which may kill a Mealy Bug. 

J. C. O'Connor, (Calif.) 


SASH GREENHOUSES 


Peter Henderson’s “Gardening for 
Profit,” which should be in every local 
library, gives a brief and clear descrip- 
tion of these houses, which when this book 
was first published, were largely used in 
the neighborhood of New York. Every 
alternate sash is screwed to the eave-plate. 
The others are not hinged at the bottom, 
but rest in hooks fastened to the eaves. 
The ridge pole, supported by the fixed 
sash, is cut with a shoulder in which the 
top of the movable sash drops. What 
follows is important. 

The ventilating sash is raised with a 
plate of iron stapled to the under side and 
held in place, open or closed, by means of 
about three holes fitting over an iron pin 
in the ridge pole. The walls may be of 
posts covered with boards and building 
paper. 

Heating is in the usual way, but he 
recommends a shade on the northern end 
of the houses, in or under which is the 
heater, and which is convenient for pot- 
ting and storage, and also protects from 
north winds. 

GEo. S. Wooprurr, (Iowa) 


BULLETINS ON HOUSE PLANTS 


In response to request for information 
on house plants, I offer the following list 
of bulletins: 

House Plants, by James G. Monroe, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Circular 222, Madison, Wis. 

House Plants, by Alex. Laurie, Michigan Ag- 
ricultural Experiment Station, East Lansing, 
Mich., Circular 99. 

_ About House Plants, by A. C. Hottes, Ohio 
— University, Columbls, Ohio, Vol. XVIII, 
No. 9. 

Plants in the Home, by A. F. Yeager, North 
Dakota Agricultural Experiment Station, Fargo, 
N. D., Bulletin 224. 


CLARA ALICE BEacH, (Kans.) 


TRANSPLANTING BLACK WALNUT 


Answering E. M. Loud, (N. Y.): 

I am gure the 15-year Walnut tree 
which has had no root pruning cannot be 
moved successfully, but may I ask why 
move it? If you have a vacant space 
why not plant one of the finer new varie- 
ties? Perhaps all of the readers of THE 
FLOWER GROWER do not know about the 
improved Nuts now obtainable. We all 
know of the large Pecans, grown in the 
South, but do we all know there are 
varieties now which can be grown in the 
North? 

Do we know about the large thin-shelled 
Hickories from which the kernals can be 
removed in halves, and about the new 
Nut which is a cross between the Hickory 
and Pecan. 

Of the dozen of fine Chestnuts and of 
the fine Black Walnuts some of them as 
large as baseballs, from which the kernels 
can also be taken in halves and in some 
cases even whole. It is said a grafted 
Walnut tree will bear as early as the 
apple. I am sure everyone will agree 
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The Springtime lure of Running Water 
gets into the blood at an early age 
(See Editorial comment on page 117) 


that there isn’t a more beautiful tree for 
a specimen than any one of Nut Trees. 


Miss ALICE ScHEER, (Kans.) 


PEONY PROBLEMS 


Answering Guy H. Smith, December 
issue: 

He states that the ground had several 
applications of cow manure, which I 
would consider fertilizer enough to last 
at least two seasons. My experience with 
Peonies is that I have found that they 
require very little fertilizing where they 
have been planted in an average good 
garden soil. No matter what Fertilizer 
is used, it should never be allowed to 
touch the roots. 

Fertilizer had a great deal to do with 
his Peonies. In using a fertilizer (I pre- 
fer bone meal), we put it always a safe 
distance from the plant and roots, and 
then work it in and wait for results. 
While bone meal is lower than some of 
the commercial fertilizers, it will never 
burn, and so it is very safe to use even if 
you should get a little too much on. 

Withering of the roots probably was 
due to disease of root or dry rot caused 
by the fertilizer coming in contact with 
the root. I should advise digging all roots 
showing infection, cutting out all decayed 
spots, and if possible planting in another 
location. I do not think the disease is 
considered infectious, nor apt to spread 
to other plants. 

Also wish to caution about cutting. Do 
not cut the stem so long that you do not 
leave some foliage on the plant, as in- 
jury is often done by cutting too close, 
and I have known of cases where fine 
healthy plants were ruined entirely by 
continuous, close eutting for long stems. 


Mrs. Wo. J. POWELL, (Mich.) 


LIME FOR SORREL 


Answering Scott B. Pelton, (Pa.): 

It is natural that the use of Moss 
should cause an acid condition of the 
soil, since Moss grows and thrives only on 
sour soil, but the use of lime will counter- 
act the acid and stop the growth of 
sorrel if applied heavily enough, and 
this is the only means of eradication. 





Dust from the limestone rock in the 
cement mills in Southern Indiana was, 
until the last few years, allowed to be 
carried by the wind and settle where it 
would. Much of it fell on nearby fields 
and old inhabitants say that farms which 
were once quite acid now have no acid in 
their soil. 

RutH Jacoss, (Ind.) 








SPEED OF BIRDS IN FLIGHT 


The following information may answer 
the inquiry of J. E. M., of Texas, in the 
December number regarding the speed of 
Birds in flight: 

From the Literary Digest, April 6, 
1929: 

“Swallows, 46.5 to 183.3 miles per hour; 
Wild Ducks, 37.2 to 93. per hour; Crows 
and Blackbirds, 43.4 miles per hour; 
Vultures, 102.4 miles per hour; others, 
27.9 miles per hour” 

There is also some information in the 
“Handbook of Birds of Eastern North 
America,” by Frank Chapman, page 51. 

MARIE HENRIKSEN, ( Minn.) 


PROPAGATING CLEMATIS JACKMANI 

Answering Mrs. Berberich’s Query in this 
December issue: 

Catalogues which I have, offering seed 
of Clematis say: “That Jackmani does not 
come true from seed.” [I layered two 
branches last Spring and dug them up a 
short time ago. There were two eyes with 
roots and two sprouted which I hope will 
root. I buried again and shall leave for 
another year. This is a very poor percent- 
age for number of eyes on branches. 

Mrs. Erra M. Smrru, (Calif.) 





TO GROW LARGE TOMATOES 

Peter Henderson’s Winsall is the variety 
he wants. My 27 plants, planted in June 
beat anything I ever saw, planted in rich 
garden soil about 2% feet in the row by 
3 feet, and staked. They did not need 
pinching back as they grew about 3% feet 
high and all fruit hung- low. When well- 
started placed a prune box, bottom and top 
removed, over them; then used grass clip- 
ping for a-mulch. Used a cup of bone flour 
when setting out, mixed well with the soil. 
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Kept plants well-watered at all times and 
used liquid manure made of cow dung about 
once a week. Two and three- fourths pound 
was the largest Tomato raised, but I did 
not disbud, “and there were two or three 
Tomatoes on a stem. 
Barrett S. 


ANDERSON, ( Pa.) 


PROPAGATING CLEMATIS JACKMANT 


Answering Mrs. Chas. Berberich, (Ill.): 

This plant is one of the best varieties, 
and does not permit propagation in the 
hands of the ordinary grower. The gar- 
dener is generally satisfied to grow the 
plant when it arrives from the nursery, 
who offer, (small plants, and better) so 
cheaply, and who “strike” same on a large 
scale, and to whom propagation is easy. 

The plant adapts itself to a Southerly 
aspect, where ‘good soil, prepared deeply, 
planting three or four inches beneath the 
surface, copious watering in Summer and 
protection in Winter spells success. 


H. B. Moreranp, (N. Y.) 


a x os 


Answering Mrs. E. (Kans.) : 

Tree of Heaven is ‘Alleathus altissima. 
Its height is up to 60 feet, and it is tender 
when young. The growth is rapid and it 
has feathery foliage; suckers at the root. 
The fertile plant only should be used as 
male has a bad odor while in flower, and 
causes hay fever. 

Mrs. H. C. 


Scrutton, (Cal.) 


PERENNIALS IN WINTER 


Answering H. V. Snyder, W. Va.: 

I find it a very good idea to hill the soil 
up to the crown of the more tender per- 
ennials, such as Canterbury Bells, but not 
to cover the crown of the plant. After 
the ground has frozen, a light covering of 
corn stalks, marsh hay, or evergreen 
boughs is very helpful during the freez- 
ing and thawing which occurs in early 
Spring. 

I also advocate fall planting, because 
while plants will not make a lot of growth, 
they are all ready to start as soon as 
Spring opens up, and do not have to be 
set back by possibly a delayed spring- 
planting, for there is always so much 
to be done in the Spring. 


Mrs. W. J. PoweEtt, ( Mich.) 


PLANTS FOR SUN PORCH 


Mrs. Kessler, (N. Y.) November issue, 
will find these good plants for her sun 
porch in Winter: 

Bloodleaf plants, Begonias, especially 
the everblooming, Mignon B. and the 
Christmas B., Otaheite Orange, Christmas 
Cactus, “the lovely flower,” and Christmas 
Peppers (Jerusalem Cherries). These do 
well when the temperature is from 65° 
to 70°. 

Ferns, Primroses, Cyclamen, Impatiens, 
and Geraniums, are good, too, but prefer 
a rather cooler temperature, so do best 
on the lower shelves. 


MARGARET MONCURE, (Va.) 
(Answers continued in Column 2, page 151) 
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Surplus Issues for Sale 


We have some surplus issues for sale; 
covering several years from 1923 down 
through to 1929. Twenty-four (24) all 
different, (no selection can be allowed,) 
postpaid $2.00. A big lot of good horti- 
cultural and nature reading-matter at a 
very low price. 

These odd issues are not consecutive,— 
only odds and ends of surplus. 


Mapison Cooper, Calcium, N. Y. 


RATE 12!%c PER WORD. Count ALL WORDS 
Include initials, abbreviations and numbers, and in- 
cluding name and address. 10c per word for three 
or more consecutive insertions using same copy. No. 
order for less than $2.00 per month accepted. 

in this department will be classified where practi- 
cable but aceurate classification not promised. Ad- 
vertisements for this department must be in by the 
15th of the month. Cash with order. 








DAHLIAS, 35, $2.00; pee. $5.00; not labeled. $2.00, 
75, $5.00; labeled. nnial Phlox mixed, pM men 
scarlet. Cannas, 15, $1.0 00, 50, $2.00. Mrs. Howard 
Holsinger, Denton, Md. 

DOLLAR DAHLIAS POSTPAID—Altamont, Jersey’s 
Ideal, Salbach’s White, Glory of Monmouth and others. 
list Free. Also Gladiolus. Herman Benning, 34 Prince- 
ton Ave., Dover, New Jersey. 

PIKES PEAK—COLORADO SPRINGS DAHLIA Gar- 
dens, Established for 21 years. No better Dahlias in 
the world. Fine Dahlie seeds, $1.00 package. Send for 
Catalogue in colors. Colorado Springs, Colorado. 

















Aquatic Plants 


NUSUAL AMERICAN PLANTS for is, waterfront 
a da wild life = zc comes. 3 Wild Columbine, 3 Jack- 
ine aan « Forget - me-not, 5 Blue Water Iris, 
3 Rose ie $5.00 f.0.b. Oshkosh. 2 Yr 
Flower free with orders until May Ist. Grow in 
garden. Catalog free. TERRELL’S NURSERIES, “37 
W. Bik., Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 











RARE TUBEROUS BEGONIAS; mixed good size—pre- 

paid. Double 35c, single 35¢, Hanging Basket type 
Boe, Frilled 75c, Crested 75c, ‘Narcissus flowered 75c, 
Gloxinia Bulbs 50c, Fancy leaf Caladiums 50c, many 
varieties. No catalogue. Roller, New Milford, N. J. 
TUBEROUS BEGONIAS—Giant Singles, 20c, Doubles, 
25e, Crispa (fringed) 25c, Cristata (crested) 25c, Nar- 
cissi-flora 75c, Pendula (hanging basket) 50c. Mixed 
colors, GLOXINIAS—Fine mixed colors, $3.00 doz. Cata- 
log. Gordon Ainsley, Campbell, Calif. 


Bulbs 


RARE BULB SEEDS. Allium, Amaryllis, Anomatheca, 
Lsrodiae, Calochortus, Camassia, Eremurus, Tree Peony, 
Fritillaria, Liliums in variety. Unusual South African 
and Oriental Bulb Seed Novelties, etc. Catalog on re- 
quest. Rex. Pearce, Merchantville, N. J. 

“GOOD BULBS; Glads and ‘Regal Lilies. 
prices. Free price list. ‘“‘SAVAGE 
Wn. Olympia, Wn. 

















~ Reasonable 
Gardens, Tacoma, 


BULBS—Regal, Roezli, Auratum and other lily bulbs 
and seed. Fine Hybrid Delphniums. Please let us have 
your name on our list. Walter K. Taylor, Olympia, 
Wash., R. 4. 








Cactus 


~ 
CACTUS, 10 kinds, baby size, $1.00. Oactus, 5 kinds, 
blooming size, $1 00. Prepaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Mrs. Fred Clark. Van Horn, Texas. 

DESERT CACTI: 8 blooming size plants and 8 inch 
Mexican hand painted bowi, $3.00; 5 plants and 5 inch 
bowl, $2.00; 10 Cacti, $2.00; 4 Cacti, $1.00, Postpaid. 
Miniature bowl and we Cactic free with every order. 
Border Cacti Co., P. O. Box 1259, El Paso, Texas. 

E. CACTUS—16 different varieties blooming size. 2 of 
each variety, 35 prepaid, $3.50. Tags with names aad 
information. 105 mix $6 . O. B. Weight 35 
pounds. Anhalanium Fissurratum—pink flowers in June. 
10, prepaid, $2.50; 20, prepaid, $3.00. CC, J. Brooks, 
Allamoore, Texas, 

CURIO CACTI, Yuccas, Succulents. 
reste, wholesale only. 

















Freak graft Cacti 
Novelty Plant Co., San Saba, 





Large pod 


CACTI, 10 miniature Cacti postpaid, $1.00. 
Desert Station A, 


Rare Cacti seed, Plant Co., 
Box 95, El Paso, Texas. 


SIX GOOD SIZE CACTUS—succulents, $1.00 ae a 
each different, list free. Roller, New Milford, N. J. 











Chrysanthemums 





MAKE A PRESENT OF BARTIAS to pasted. wife or 
friends. No more acceptable gift. for list. Knoll- 
wood Gardens, Winston-Salem, N. 





DAHL!AS—Healthy strong roots. 100 selected recent and 
standard varieties = to a Catalogue 
free. Harry Aiken, Crosse n. 

CHOICE DAHLIAS. Rane and new varieties. Rea- 
sonable prices. 1931 price list sent om request. Miss 
Lola Borradaile, Camden, Ohio 

DAHLIA aT ak better seed sold by anyone or at 
100 seed $1.00. 500, 








any prices. All seed hand picked. 
$4.50. 1,000, $7.50. J. Callaghan, 3408 Webster 
Street, Oakland, California 





THE DAHLIA SEED SUPREME. $1.00 per packet. 
Years of wonderful satisfaction to my customers, one 
got high score, 89 points, at Storrs Trial Grounds. 
Get price list of New Introduetions. A. G. Goodacre, 
Box 86, Gardena, Calif. 

8 LARGE DAHLIAS or 12 ao ety DAHLIAS named 
-, 1 doz. Mixed Gladiolus and 100 Mixed Bulblets for 
$3.00. Post Prepaid. W. a, Boylston, Mass. 
tate tg a o_o Collections of 6 for $2.50, 
$2.00, $1.50, $1.25. Send for list. Scidmore’s Dahlia 
Gardens, Baitetene Spa, N. Y. 

SPECIAL OFFER POMPON DAHLIAS. Twelve named 
varieties three dollars. Seed fifty cents pkt. Catalog 
free. Bolsa Dahlia Garden, Mill Valley, Calif. 


THREE FINE NAMED DAHLIAS, my choice. $1.00 
postpaid. L. M. Perkins, 2430 Kentucky Ave., Joplin, Mo. 


WHOLESALE PRICE LIST for 1930 ready. Send for it. 
The Best for the Least. Boston Dahlia Gardens, Bos- 
ton 24, Mass. 


“BLUE BIRD FOR HAPPINESS” Dahlias bring joy to 
growers. Write for list. Knollwood Gardens, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. 


JANE COWL, $2.00, Fort Montmouth, $3.00, City Tren- 
ton, $2.00. All stock true to name and warranted. Ref- 
erence, any bank in city. Write for price list of other 
tubers and green plants. A_few choice Chrysanthemums 
at good prices. R. G. MocCreight, 107 So. Saluda Ave., 
Columbia, S. Car. 

DAHLIAS. Surplus from private collection of exhibi- 
tion and standard varieties. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
$.25 each or $2.50 a doz. Edith Fletcher, Salem, New 
Hampshire. 


CANADIAN GROWN DAHLIAS. Best Strain. Write 
for Catalog. Lachine Dahlia Gardens, 162 44th Avenue, 
Lachine, Que. 


SPECIAL OFFER:—Jane Cowl and Jersey Beauty. The 
two most popular Dahlias grown. Both for $2.00. Cata- 
logue of other fine Dahlias and Gladiolus mailed free. 
Teonard Phillippi, 901 Young St., Piqua, Ohio. 


PRIZE WINNING DAHLIAS SPECIAL OFFER, Fort 
Monmouth, Jane Cowl, Kathleen Norris, Kemp’s Violet 
Wonder, 1 Tuber of ech variety for $1000. Latest and 
Standard Varieties. Reasonable Prices. Lakewood Dahlia 
Gardens, Lakewood, Ohio. 


DAHLIAS WHOLESALE PRICES—Catalog Up-to-date 
Dahlias, Gladiolus, Perennials. free. Try our 12 choice 
Dahlias named $1.50. value $5.90. Walker Dahlia Gar- 
dens, No. Dighton, Massachusetts. 


JANE COWL—The leading Dahlia of all prize-winners, 
— ae Louis Wilsch, 55 Cumerford St., Provi- 
ence. 


DAHLIA TUBERS, field grown, Thomas A. Edison, $5.00, 
Galli Curci, $2.00, Kentucky, $1.50. Jersey’s Masterpiece. 
$1.00, Flaming Meteor, $.75. Market Oucen, $.35, Jean 
Kerr, $.25, Princess Pat. $.25. _ Robert F. Haussener, 
223 E. Central Blvd., Palisades Park, N. Tee 


















































ACCLIMATED, TESTED, WORTH WHILE VARIETIES. 
Utmost in hardy Chrysanthemums. Gardens, Na- 
poleon, Ohio. 


SPECIAL—GUARANTEED DAHLIA TUBERS—100 Good 
varieties—Half Price. Stamp for list. Floyd Meeske, 
Wyoming, Tl. 





CHRYSANTHEMUMS—10 different labeled plants, all 
large incurved varieties, fine collection, $1.00, 7 
pla Exhibition varieties, $1.00. 12 
plants New Hardy Chrysanthemums, something fine in 
style and color, choice collection $1.00. Culture leaflet 
with order. ‘The Gardens,’’ 238 E. Boundary Ave., 
York, Penna. 





clea ad gs SA e. Plants postpaid, one dollar. 
Choice varieties. rtment, My selections. 
No refills. M. F Wallace, Route 2, San Fernando, 


California. 








Dahlias 


DAHLIA SEED—New ante te thrills for you. Monster 
Dahlias from § in = : pe for free copy 
“Cha hlia Seed’ “eneral Catalog listi 3080 
varieties of choice flower ye a d bulbs. Charlee G 








Davis, Chageda Gardens, San Leentre, Calif. 
ag SEED—Saved from finest prize mains parents. 
} Rn ay ciesten seed $2. Jane Cowl — $1. 
catalog. Bob Anderson, 317 South Broadway, Los 


pa California. 

nny My eg ap 2-8 S ~—_ 

pons, us tage. a beroses 

dozen. D. Ww Kerr, Bloomsburg, Pa. 

CERTAIN-TEED DAHLIAS—Finest varieties, near whole- 

Bie gi2" portant, Boat bk unk” 
© $.75, pos n U. 8. " 

land, 1259 N. Mount St., Indianapolis, Ind. 

DAHLIAS—One Jane - free with order at regu- 

lar retail prices. 300 varieties, free. Kunzman, 

New Albany, Ind. 

HONOR-ROLL DAHLIAS. Not the cheapest but the best. 

Dr. H. H. Smith, 19605 Beach Cliff Bh 

















» Rocky River, 

DAHLIAS AT WHOLESALE —Famous for — , Choice 

varieties, low prices. N. A. Miller, 458 E un &t., 
Portland, Ore.» 


DAHLIA SEED FOR CUT FLOWERS and exhibition. 
20 for 25 cents. Mrs. Schuster, Hawthorne, N. J. 

GET ACQUAINTED OFFER to start you. Six 
Dahlias labeled $1.50. » dozen ws 50 prepaid. 
wood Gardens, Winston-Salem, N. 

DAHLIAS. CHOICE VARIETIES. Contig and ae 
faction. scriptive price list upon request. W. 
amen & Sons Variety Gardens, Route 2, . 4 





good 
Knoll- 








GLADIOLUS, DAHLIAS. Send for wholesale price list. 
Jesters Bulb Gardens. 4414-51st St.. Portland. Oregon. __ 








Delphiniums 





WINGS RENOWNED DELPHINIUMS unexcelled here 

or abroad, — | by strain, taking highest 

at garden and flower shows. Mixed seed $1.00, 

named varieties $1. 50. mixed named varieties $2.00 a 

reine Bases tenes” Wines Babee 
e fraise ums ivi 

Garden, Box 3380, Portland, Oregon. 

WREXHAM DELPHINIUMS. Hewitt’s massive flowered 

English strain. 200 seeds from finest doubles $1.00. 

H. J. Baker, Worthington, Ind. 

WREXHAM STRAIN DELPHINIUMS. 

like trusses of bloom. A delight to all true flower lovers. 

Photos sent on request. F. nD 


q . 143 Seventh Ave., W., 
Longueuil, Quebec, Canada. 


ADVANCEMENT DELPHINIUM. etc. Prize winners. 
Selected 4 only. $1.00 packet. F. B. Lewallen, 
Barrington, N. J. 


CHOICE DEPHINIUM SEED, sixteen named varieties 
from England—send for lists and description. T. E. 
Barber and Sons, Grand Forks, N. D. 








Immense spire- 











MILLER’S GIANT FLOWERING Delphiniums. Selected 
seeds from extra large flowers and spikes, 200 seeds for 
$1.00. Baby Delphinium plants, 15 for "$1. 0. N. A 
Miller, 458 East 66 St., Portland, Oregon. 
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SELECTED VARIETIES, seattle and Flower Seeds. 
Gladiolus, 15 choice bulbs, 25c._ 3 Pkts. beautiful Asters, 
25c. Please send for list. C. H. Brewer, Rahway, N. J. 


DAHLIAS. Good varieties, Quality stock, 
a a faction guaranteed. Ask for list. The 
Lon bis Fi Floral Garden, 3504 East 7th, Vancouver, Wash. 


CACTUS. —— IRIS, GLADIOLUS SPECIALS. 
US, 150. each u rty, 00; 








pg 50; $19.00. wRMARYLLIS FAMILY. five 
poe 1.00; ‘ten ween. $2.25. Crinums, 


vari ‘our, 
$1.00; eight, $2.25. RIS, twenty-five varieties; fifty 
mixed; twenty — a... or twenty pink for $1.00. 
GLADIOLUS, 100 Los Angeles, Virginia or Mixed, $1.00. 
Everything b sizes, labeled, + Large sizes 
oo more. Joaquin Holquist, Box 502, Pomona, 
Califo: 


DOLLAR GLAD BARGAINS, blooming size. 125 mixed, 
35 choice labeled. Perennials, Dahlias, Iris. Price list. 
Harmon’s Flower Gardens, Hampton, Iowa. 

NEW GIANT CRIMSON pupesns, WORLD'S Best. 
Never Seeds. Large roots 6, $1.00. Mammoth Victoria, 
standard variety, whole roots, 30, $1.00. Washington 
Asparagus 2-yr. ene $1.00. Delivered. Weaver Nurseries, 











Wichita, Kansas. 
GORGEOUS HARDY | eye Snneees. _ 
ing more decorative, or so_ easily —. 


Plume, Bamboo, Arundo, Japanese’ ow MJebra, 
Blooming size plants, all six $1.00 name = Weaver 
Nurseries, Wichita, Kans. 

FREE WATER LILY with each order. Dollar specials: 
10 Amaryllis; 75 Gladiolus; 10 succulents; 5 Gerbera; 
5 Rhubarb, Postpaid. Beahm’s, Lamanda Park, Calif. 
Box. 13. 


PLANT PATENTS. Copy of law relating thereto may be 
procured by i ee a M. Evans, 600 Victor 
Bldg., Washington, D. 


LATHAM RED RASPBERRY. Produces now fruit than 
= other kinds. In 1928 we miade $1,000.00 from one 

acre. Large heavily-rooted No. 1 transplants 12 for $1.60, 
100 for $4.50 postpaid. $40.00 thousand, freight. Great- 
est money maker of all small fruits. Disease free. Cata- 
log free. Brand Peony Farms, 12th Ave, So., Faribault, 
Minnesota. 


EASTER RABBITS—Cast Iron Rabbits that will not de- 
stroy your garden. Very attractive. Painted white —_ 
pink ears and eyes. Height nine inches. Used 
Lawn Ornaments or Door Stops. $1.75 postpaid to Fifth 
Zone—Lodge Manufacturing Company, South Pittsburg, 
Tenn. 


BLIGHT PROGF CHESTNUT veers. wrete for book- 
let. Sunny Ridge Nursery, Round Il, 


SHADE AND ORNAMENTAL = Tg Shrubs and 

Flowers at wholesale and retail, many new varieties, 

write for price lists. American Forestry Co., Pembine, 

Wisconsin. 

COLUMBINE SEED—sM. S. C. Strain. Beautiful colors 
_ ae flowers—long spurs. One dollar packet. Mabel 
. Creighton, Route 1, Gervais, Oregon. 


























TRITOMA PFITZERI: Red Hot Poker, Large plants, 
Doz. $2.50 Post Paid: 100, $15.00 Express. Oberlin 
Peony Gardens, Sinking Spring, Penna. 





EVERLASTING FLOWERS. Ten packets all different 
annual ; ae fifty cents. Risleys Plaat House, Hamil- 
ton, 


AMARYLLIS (Hymenceallis Occidentalis) 40c. Black- 
berry Lily, 25c. List, Native Plants. Effie Runner, 
Richelieu, Ky. 


MIXED GLADIOLUS Blooming Sizes, 100 for $1.00. 
List. jane Dahlias, 25 for $1.00. i. Headley, Cope- 
mish, ich 











TOY FISH Breeding Profitable—Aquatic Life Magazine 
teaches you. Samples 25c, yearly $1.50. 805 World 
Building, Baltimore, Maryland. 


POET’S NARCISSUS DO NOT BLOOM 
Answering query of J. E. Haynes, as to 
why Poet’s Narcissus fail to bloom: 
These Narcissus bloom late, and hot 
sunny weather frequently causes buds to 
blast in some localities. I suggest plant- 
ing them in deep shade. 


Joe SmiruH, ( Wash.) 


TULIP VARIETIES WANTED 
Answering Thos. E. Graham, (Mo.,) No- 
vember issue: 
Scarlet Emperor, Mrs. Ellen Wilmot, and 
Mrs. Moon, have same qualities as Picotee. 
Very fine. 


Mrs. W. J. Powett, ( Mich.) 


STOCKS FAIL TO BLOOM 
If Seott B. Pelton, (Jan. issue) will 
try putting a little lime around his Stocks 
plants, I think they will bloom satisfac- 
torily. 
MARGARET MoNncurRE, (Va.) 


GROWTH ON FERNS 

Answering Ernest Vahee, (N. Y.): 

This growth of spots on the under side 
of leaves is called spores; the little brown 
dots on the back of the fronds being sup- 
posed to be seeds of the same character as 
those of ordinary flowering plants. These 
little dusty-brown dots are not really seeds 
but little bud Ferns. 

When they fall or are sown in damp 
places, they open and form little flat green 
membranes, and in this membrane, the 
real flowers appear. Flowering plants 
after fertilization retain the germ, in what 
we call the seed, for some time before it 
grows, but in the Fern the germ commences 
at once to grow and make little plants. 


JOHN Hireor, (Ill.) 


BEST CONDITIONS FOR YUCCA 
Answering some of the questions of W. 
V. Hopkins, (Ont.), and Edgar L. Cragg, 
(Sask.) : 
We grew a number of Yucca filamentosa 
here, and find that an ordinary fertile loam, 
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WIRE PEONY SUPPORTS 


Prevents Blooms bending and be- 
coming soiled. Better than stakes 
and strings. 
An adjustagle wire hoop circles 
Peony and is held by three wire 
legs locked in hoop. 
25c each delivered free in lots 
of five or more. Leaflet sent. 

i BERT CREASY, 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

















Make Big Money 


Take orders for Roses, Shrubs, Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees and Perennials. Part or 
full time. Pay weekly. Free outfit. Ex- 
erience not necessary. For details write 


Wm. C. Moore & Co., Newark, New York 
State.” 








N. J. GLAD SPECIALS 


Large Bulbs —— Post Paid 


1 Rita Beck 1 Minuet 

1 Berty Snow 1 Aflame 

2 Cath. Coleman 1 Pfit. Triumph 

1 Joerg’s White 1 Primrose Princess 


3 Dr. Bennett 1 Orange Wonder 
1 Marmora 1 Paul Pfitzer 


Regular Price $4.64. Special Price $3.40. 








THINGS THAT THRIVE. Hardy Roses, Peonies, shrubs, 
etc. Tested varieties. Pleasing prices. Morningside 
Nursery, Sylvania, Pa. 


FOR SALE: Wild Azaleas, spice bushes; American peat. 
Price List sent on request. Benj. Ewart, Pulaski, N. Y. 


JOHNNY-JUMP-UPS; Iris Foliosa; rare natives; peren- 
nials; Iris; and rockery plants. Magers’ Gardens, 502 
E. Main St., Sterling, Kans. 


NEW CALENDULA, Orange Shaggy, beautifully fringed 
corollas, now offered for first time, 30 seeds 50c. Hugh 
Chaffin, R. D. 4, Ithaca, N. Y. 











Our 1931 Garden Book 


now ready 
Many Items of Interest 
Send For It Today 


JACOB SCHULZ COMPANY, INC. 
P. OC. Box 646, Louisville, Ky. 





TEN SUCCULENTS—Rare forms, colors and blooms, for 
one, Gotae, M. C. Shaw, 2833 Estara Ave., Los Angeles 
Ca 


TWELVE ROCK GARDEN PLANTS, six varieties, $1.00. 
Twelve Regal Lilies, 40 Lily of Valley, four Water Lilies, 
six Rhododendron, five Azaleas, six Heather, 10 Box- 
woods, 12 Siberian Iris, six Monkshood, eight Cannas, 
12 Privet, 12 Lemon Lilies, five Cotoneasters, 10 Doroni,- 
cum, 12 Heleniums, or 12 Geums, Lt, 00. Any six items, 
$5.00. Six different packets Lily seed, 25c. Joe Smith, 
Olympia, Wash. 


TRY THESE:—Asters, Larkspurs, Marigolds, Straw- 
flowers, Zinnias, etc. 14 large packets, $1.00. Extra 
seeds free. Geo. Webb, _ *-, N. J. 


gg kd KINDS, Large, labelled, $4.00 value— 
- Pansies—twice transplanted, extra good. 25, $1.25, 

700 giant flowering seed, 50c. Paul Ward, 
Hilledsie, Mich. 


AMARYLLIS—Equestro (Bardados Lily) 35c. Formo- 
sissima (Jacobean Lily) 25c, Johnsoni, 25c, Puniceum, 
35c. Vittati Hybrids 50c. Amary. ‘Hybrid seed, 50c 
per pkt. Catalog. Gordon Ainsley, Campbell, Calif. 


100  SLABIOLUS. {5 CHRYSANTHEMUMS, or 6 Cannas, 
$1. All three items a prone. Mrs. Nat Smythe, 
ios ‘Boynton, Glendale, 


NEW CHINESE and other Rhododendrons are offered in 


small sizes in our free list. Joseph B. Gable, Jr., 
Stewartstown, Pa. 


SAVE AMERICA’S NUT HERITAGE. Plant beautiful 
and ornamental crop bearing trees. Have all kinds for 
lawn or commercial plantings. Grafted, named varieties. 


Literature 10c, price sheet free. John W. Hersh Bo: 
65N, Downingtown. Pa. a 4 


SELLING OUT. Get my latest reduced price lis 
ery Miles, Olin, Iowa. eee 


a FLOWERS, New Hardy Perennials, and the 
Gane. New Gladiolus. Catalog free. The Woodland 
Gardens. K . Lowa, 



































ROCK GARDENS 


Over 500 varieties of field grown plants, bulbs and 
shrubs from the mountains of the world, described 
in our catalogue. 

Largest collection of native west coast nursery grown 
plants ever offered for sale. 

Send for this catalogue that instructs you about 
building a rock garden. 


OREGON GARDENS, Route 1, Portland, Ore. 


My Glad List 


has been mailed out. Did you get yours. Better 
ask for it then. It describes about 200 vorestios and 
offers reasonable prices to all. ALL PRICES POST 








Large Med. Small 
$1.00 $0.60 $0.35 
1.50 -40 





Cotherins Coleman 75 50 25 
Glorianna 50 30 15 

ange Queen 40 20 10 
Golden Dream 60 30 20 
Helen Howard -40 20 
W. H. Phipps 60 30 15 
Pfitzers Triumph a. -90 

1 ibs guaranteed true to name and Healthy. 


Al 
Mention this Ad and Receive a SPECIAL GIFT 
WITH your order. 


LEONARD C. LARSON 
186 W. Winchell Portland 











GARRISON’S GLAD GARDENS, BRIDGETON, N. J. 








BIRD HOUSES 


Artistic and scientifically designed 
bird houses that will attract our song 
birds. Can be hung from ftimb of 
tree or fastened to post, house, etc. 
\ Arranged for cleaning and ventila- 
® tion. Weil made of finest material 
and workmanship. Stained brown. 
7 Wren House $1.25. Blue Bird House 
: $1.45. Robin Shelter (not illustrated) 
$1.60. Can be had painted white with green roof for 15 
cents additional. All shipped postpaid. Send for illus- 
trated booklet of other bird houses. 
WM. HANSEN, Jr., Route 3F. Niles, Michigan. 






15 Everblooming 
Roses $1 


15 one-year roses in 5 va- 
rieties, labeled true to 
name and delivered to your 
door for $1.00. 


ORDER NOW 


Write for our spring list 
of rennials and nursery 
st It’s FREE. 
Wagner Park Nurseries 
Sidney 











A FEW SAMPLES FROM MY CATALOGS 


Tigridias, more brilliant than tulips and as large, are 
— the finest of summer flowering bulbs and most 
easily grown 

Tigridia pavonia in scarlet and F ma mixed, both having 
the Characteristic mares. bulbs at 25¢ each, 
$2.09 per dozen, postpaid. 

igridia —— aa the rarer pink tigridia in large 
flowering bulbs same prices. 

Hellebrous Orientalis, the Lenten Rose are as hardy as 
the commonly known Niger) and has much larger 
flowers and many more of them ree year strong 
flowering plants at $1.25 each, 5 for $6.00. Splendid 
two year plants at 60c each $6.50 per dozen. All 


Sempervi pervivums. I have an exceptionally large collection 
and from this will send a collection of 11 sorta each 
named for $3 postpaid. 

My handsome catalog free on request offers hundreds of 
rare perennials and rock gardens plants. 

Cari Purdy, Box 115, Ukiah, Calif. 








in full sun, and well-drained, is the most 
satisfactory. A little bone-meal is the only 
fertilizer used, though other fertilizers 
might be all right. Every two or three 
years the young growths are separated from 
the older, in early Spring, and Planted in a 
similar location. 


P. E. Keepine, (N. S.) 
GROWING LARGE TOMATOES 
Answering inquiry of Geo. A. Sharp, 
(Mo.), page 578, November issue. 


In order to raise especially large speci- 
mens of Tomatoes, use seed of the Winsall 
variety. Set strong healthy plants in 
good fertile soil to which has been added 
a small amount of complete fertilizer and 
that has been spaded or stirred to a 
depth of about a foot. Give plenty of 
room, about four feet each way. Cultivate 
often and shallow until hot weather be- 
gins, then mulch with leaves, grass clip- 
pings, or straw; and water in case of 
drouth. Stake and tie with binder or 
similar twine. Prune to one or two lead- 
ers and thin clusters to one-half of the 
best ones. 

aes Resseee, 


WINTERING GERANIUMS 


Replying to C. M. Hamrin: 

Geraniums kept for summer-blooming, 
winter well in a south cellar window where 
they do not freeze. ‘When there is a 
probability of their freezing in the window, 
I set them on a table near enough for 
them to get plenty of light. Sometimes I 
keep them on this cellar table all winter, 
but they do better where they get sunlight. 
It is best not to disturb roots if it can be 
avoided. I used to pull them from the pots 
and bed out in Summer, but found it took 
them so long to recover that they did not 
begin blooming for many weeks after set 
out. Now, I teave them in the same pots 
all the year and they bloom from June till 
November. If they need larger pots or 
new soil, I do the changing in the Fall. If 
bedded out for the Summer, they should be 
thcreughly watered and then taken out 
with most of the soil, so they will go right 
on growing and blooming. 

MARGARET MONCURE, (Va.) 


IDENTITY OF PLANT 
Mrs. Don Porter, (Penna.) in the May 
issue asks the name of a_blue-flowered 
plant, with foliage like that of the Del- 
phinium, and flowers like the Lupin, but 
somewhat larger. 


(Mo. ) 








This is the Monkshood. This a very 
hardy perennial, and very showy in a 
border. There are numerous species, the 


best known being the common Monkshood 
(Aconitum napellus). There is a variety 
of this species called Bi-color, which has 
very showy blue and white flowers. 

The Monkshoods are very satisfactory, 
plants for shady places, though they will 
also do well in the sun. They should not 
be planted extensively where children might 
suck the flowers (for the “honey”), as the 
roots, leaves, and the flowers of a number 
of species are poisonous. The Common 
Monkshood is the most poisonous. The 
roots and leaves of this plant are used to 
obtain the sedative aconite, used in medi- 
cine. 

r. Ee 


KEEPING, (N. S.) 





GROWING PEACHBLOW HIBISCUS 


Some reader asked about growing the 
Peachblow Hibiscus in the house and since 
I have had very good success, I will tell 
him how I have treated mine. I have a 
very large one that takes an entire east 
window. 

First of all these plants like a warm, 


Flower Yrower, Calcium, NY: 
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Weeks’ 1931 Glad List 


If you have not received a copy of my new 1931 
gladiolus list, drop me a postal at once. It con- 
tains about 200 of the new and best of the standard 
varieties at money saving prices on quality stock. 

SEE MY GLADIOLUS AD ON BACK COVER 
PAGE OF FEBRUARY FLOWER GROWER. 


L. E. WEEKS, Route 8, Box 54, Salem, Ore. 








NEW ADDRESS 


Favorable Fall and Winter weather have helped in 
moving a fine lot of unusually strong healthy Peony 
and Iris roots to cur new location. Again we will 
list the best of the old reliable standard sorts and 
only the best of the new. Our list of newer Sass 
Irises is fairly complete. Again our motto will be: 
“Good plants at modest prices.’’ 
HILL PEONY AND IRIS FARM 
Lafontaine, Kansas. 
Get your name on our mailing list. 











JTREE PEONIES | 


Twenty of the newest varieties 
available from our collection of 
450. Write for list. 


FRENCH LILACS 


Eighty distinct varieties 
now available from our col- 
lection of 180 French Hybrids. List on 
application. 


Farr Nursery Co. Bex 121, Weiser Park, Pa. 
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Walsh Garden Tractor 


and POWER MOWER 
For Gardeners, Florists, Fruitmen, 
Suburbanites 
Plows, sr ey 
awns and 
Single ont” rab Me Engine-—Belt Jobs 


k and Ride 
SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 
New Improved Models—Catalog Free 
WALSH TRACTOR CO. 


3325 Talmage Ave. S. E. ~ 
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SAWYER WATER GARDENS 


HARDY WATER LILIES 
Write for catalog. 


Our special offer—The Ohio Collection for $3.00. 
Including these three: Sioux, a free blooming salmon 
water lily; Chromatella, a prolific yellow; and W. B. 
Shaw, a fragrant pink. Satisfaction guaranteed, 


Akron, Ohio, Ellet Post Office 








The 100 Best Iris 


will be found redetermined and brought up 
to date for 1931 in 


An Iris Lovers’ Catalog 


which is more than a catalog. It is the 
most complete, enjoyable, and informing 
treatise on the modern garden Iris in print. 


a copy to every Iris lover 
for the asking 


F. X. SCHREINER 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Riverview Sta. 














10 PRIZE WINNERS 
worth $10.25 for $4.75 


Jane Cowl, buff, $2.00; 
‘g1 -50; Nopal. rich 
Ama: 


DAHLIA 


One strong tuber each of: 
ture’s Masterpiece, mulberry and rose 


crimson, $1.50; Jersey Ideal, lavender, a 60; sie, 
Grande, sulphur yellow, $1.00; Runa, orch’ d pink, $1.0 
Black Jack, maroon, 75c; Jersey Radient, orange, Soe: 


Jersey Beauty, grand pink, 50c; Mariposa, violet pink, 50c. 


6 DAHLIAS WORTH $5.50 FOR $2.50 


One tuber each of: Barbara Redfern, old gold and rose, 
$1.50; Marmion, golden yellow, $1.00; Trentonian, red- 
dish copper, 75c; Jersey Beacon, giant scarlet, 75c; Rob- 
ert Treat, huge cerise rose, 75c; Shudow’s Lavender, sil- 
very lavender, 75c. 


BOTH COLLECTIONS—A $15.75 
VALUE FOR $7.00 POSTPAID 


The above special offers are 16 of the finest Dahilas 
grown. Immense size—gorgeous colors—perfect stems— 
fine keepers, Desirable for both cutting and exhibition. 
All a > grow. Our Free Catalog describes them 
and many othe 


RTE. 7, BOX 1293 F 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


Tobersun (New Needlepoint) 


Large clear yellow, tall, strong plant. 


flower head, 8 to 
stance, 
offer: 


open. 
great prize winner. 


Austin Trial Grounds, 


Special test 
1 Large, 6 medium, 6 small, 6 bits., 
total value $5.20, Test Special $3. 15 pre- 


paid. Read about Paisley, Iver’l, The 
Blimp, Welcome and others in our Price 
List. Ask for Wholesale Specials. 


356 N. Freedom St., 


Long 
sub- 





Ravenna, O. 





MT. TABOR TERRACE GARDENS 


100 





i” up, 


Your selection of 5 or more of 
100 bulbs; Wm. G. 


Superb Gladiolus Bulbs 
labeled, postpaid 


Badger, Gold Eagle, 





co 


these varieties, totaling 
Lorice, Break 


O’Day, Crimson Glow, Opalescent, Henry Ford, Los An- 


Senriet Wonder, 
for $1.50. 


| 


Quinton, Tycho 
Ask for Surplus Stock Price List. 
J. y WUEST, 1650 E. Yamhill, 


Portland, Oregon. 








ROS 


BETTER GARDEN 


Special discount on all orders 
received before April 1st. 


Send for descriptive price list. 


OHIO ROSE GARDENS 


PAINESVILLE, OHIO 


ES 








10 


Three to five- 
year-old trees. 
12 to 15 







inches 
high. 


EVERGREENS for $7 -10 


SPRING SHIPPING 
AND PLANTING TIME 


Panta Stock, 250 Acres 


4 American Spruce 
4 Norway Spruce 
2 Chinese Arborvitae 


BARGAIN 
PRICE 
LIST 
FREE 





4 Norway Spruce, 2 
2 Scotch Pine, 2 
5 to 6 years old. 





10 - EVERGREENS -$] "5 | 


Junipertus Communis, 
15 to 20 inches htgh. 


Arborvitae, 
Trees 





COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE 


Sy ee i I 09:00 beac thcsctcsesvccccaa $1.10 
8-9-yr-old trees, 3 times transplanted, 


extra bushy and nicely shaped, each.......... $1.10 





With every order of $5.50 or 





FREE $1.10 worth of any stock from this adver- 


over you may select 








tisement. (This month only) 
50 PANSIES, _ giant-flowering 
mixture, beautiful 1 10 
markings (in bud). . 
50 DAISY, Baclich 
~ pyetnege dn Ami 


Order Now for Spring Delivery 





bines, all colors; .Oriental 
beautiful colors; 
Hardy Carnations, 
Gaillardias, Sweet Williams; 


colors. 





FIELD GROWN STOCK 
250 ACRES, BLOOMING AGE 

Deiphiniums, Dark Blue & Light, Blue; Colum- 
inches across, different colors; 


Shasta Daisies, 
6 colors; 


10£ 


Poppies, flowers 8 
Double Hollyhocks, 
Yellow Daisies; 
Painted Daisies, 
Foxgloves, different 








Order Must Amount to $1.10 or More 
Rock Garden Plants, 25 Varieties........... {0c each 
Rock Garden Evergreens, 10 Varieties........ {0c each 
Japanese Barberry, 2 ft. High, Bushy...... 25e each 





FREE bargain price list 


Asters, Zinnias, 


Stocks. 





Azaleas and Shrubs, Novelty Snapdragon plants, 
Calendulas, Strawflowers and 


on Rhododendrons, 








Evergreen Dept. 68 
Add 25c for Packing 





The FISCHER NURSERIES 


EASTON, PA. 
and Postage 
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sunny place and quite a liberal supply of 
tepid water. I give mine a good wetting 
of liquid manure about every ten days. 
Last Winter, mine had at least 40 blooms. 
In the Spring I take it out of the pot 
and put it in full sun in the garden where 
it continues to bloom. I take it up care- 
fully about the middle of September or be- 
fore danger of even a light frost, trim it 
back, and then place it in the sunny east 
windows Very shortly new growth appears 
and with it the buds. This Winter, it has 
had 18 fine large blooms and is full of 
buds now. 
Louise B. HAstiInGs, (Ohio) 


FERN FACTS 


May I submit the following in answer to 
Mr. Ernest Vahee’s query in the January, 
1931, FLOWER GROWER? 

Ferns produce no flowers. Instead of 
seeds from fertilized ovules they have 
minute spores from which new Ferns are 
developed by a peculiar process entirely 
unlike that of flowering plants. The small 
brown spots on the backs of fronds of your 
Ferns are spore cases, or sporangia, and 
the brown dust that falls from them are 
the spores. 

On some Ferns the sporangia are scattered 
in small spots of various shapes over the 
back of the frond, like Polypodium. Others 
have rows extending from a midrib to the 
edge of the frond, like the Scolopendrium. 
The Maiden Hair has spaces along the edge 
of the frond turned over to cover the spores, 
while the Cinnamonea has entirely sepa- 
rate, sterile and fertile fronds. You have 
doubtless often seen them in wet places,— 
the sterile fronds standing in a circle from 
the inside of which stand a few much 
smaller fronds, fuzzy, and of a cinnamon- 
brown color from which it derives its 
name. 

The Pellaea Atropurpurea has an almost 
continuous line of spores along the edge 
of the frond. 

It is possible that the fertile fronds of 
your Fern may mature sooner and turn 
yellow, but aside from that the spots will 
do no harm as it is simply Nature’s way of 
Fern reproduction. 

Leona DEVAUL, (N. Y.) 


STORAGE OF TUBEROSES 


Tuberoses are grown comparatively little 
now, but when I knew them, grown in 
large quantities in Philadelphia and New 
York, Peter Henderson, in his “Practical 
Floriculture” emphasized the need of stor- 
ing the “bulbs” in a decidedly warm place, 
stating that, otherwise, they were apt to 
rot in the middle, which prevented their 
blooming again, though the offsets very 
numerous, would grow. I had an impres- 
sion, which may be erroneous, that the 
same bulb will not bloom again anyway. 

He describes the method of producing 
new bulbs from the offsets, as I knew it to 
be done at that time, but I am under the 
impression that that is so much better 
= in the South that it is hardly worth 
while. 

Gro. S. Wooprurr, (Iowa) 


CARE OF BULBS AFTER FLOWERING 


Regarding the care of Crocus, Tulip and 
Narcissus bulbs at the end of the blooming 
Season, (question of Pauline Murphy). 

_ Crocus and Narcussus bulbs may be left 
in the ground. If dug they should be dug 
in June or July, stored in shallow trays in 
a cool shady place, and replanted in Au- 
gust or September. Tulips should be dug 
each season and planted always on new 
ground, (ground not before used for 
Tulips). After drying, cleaning, and grad- 
ing, the bulbs can be stored in paper bags 
until planting time, about October. Many 
of the Crocuses now coming to us from 





The Glad Guide 


This little booklet is an effort to guide the flower 
lover to a better appreciation of-the Gladiolus. It con- 
tains their history, culture, and many useful facts, also 
an attempt to describe only those varieties of proved 
merit for the home garden. FREE. 

THE FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS 
Creston, lowa 








WILD FLOWERS, FERNS, 
EVERGREENS, SHRUBS, 


Perennials, Gladioli; Garden Arches, Seats, Bird 
Houses, etc. Best varieties. Moderate prices. Send 
for lists. 


AMHERST NURSERIES, R. F. D., Amherst, Mass. 








Are You Acquainted With 
These Fine Alpines? 


Aquilegia ‘Edelweiss’, Campanula laurii, 
Dryas octopetala, Poppy El Monte, Viola 
Apricot. 

These with many other alpine, peren- 
nial and annual seeds are described in 
our new complete 1931 catalogue. Write 
for it. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
Painesville, Ohio 








Never Before An Offer Like This 


Fine, “‘peppy’’, young glad bulbs in a wonderful bar- 
gain offer. Each variety will be labeled, and in- 
cluding oversize, overcount and extras, each set will 
have a retail value of at least $9.00. 
Price $3.00 per set, charges prepaid. 

Set 8-15 bulbs No. 6 or larger of each variety— 
Beethoven, Balboa, Copper Bronze, Dorothy Vernon, 
" bor, Forest Sprite, Gold Eagle, Golden Frills, 
Giant Nymph, Golden Dream, Herbstzauber, Helen 
Howard, Honeydew, J. T. Pirie, Yellow Wonder (K), 
Longfellow, Milton Sills, Mrs. F. C. Peters, Mrs. L. 
Douglas, Nixie, Osalin, Pink Cloud, Queen of the 
Night, Serrata, Sovereign, Theda, Trudel Grotz, Tycko 
Zang, Victor and Wm. Kent. 

Set 9—7 bulbs, each, of above varieties, No. 4 or 
larger. 

Set 10—150 bulblets, each, of above varieties. 
This offer is good only while surplus stock lasts. 
If sold out of any variety, will substitute something 
else of greater value. See back issues of Flower 
Grower for other good offers. 


A. M. KITTOE, 1459 Tillamook St., Portland, Ore. 
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EVERY GARDENER AND GROWER 
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“~LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


At home, by mail. Big fees. Pleas- 
ant, healthful work. Experts earn $56 
to $200 a week. You can earn while 

learning. Write today for detaile— 


AMERICAN LANDSCAPE SCHOOL 


22A Plymouth Bidg. 
Des Moines, Ia. é 


Deer Lodge Glad Farm 
Honor Mich. 


Fall and Spring. List now ready. Prices reduced 
and am selling out. Am compelled to quit grow- 
ing, as I cannot work. Write for list. 


M. F. WRIGHT 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 


A Practical, Proven Power 
Cultivator for Gardeners, Fruit 
Growers, Truckers, Florists, 
Nurserymen, Suburbanites, Coun- 
try Estates and Poultrymen. 

New Low Prices—Easy Terms 

AMERICAN FARM MACHI 
1053-33rd Ave., S. E. 
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NE CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








ELM HILL GLADIOLUS 


Full size—Plump—Clean—F ull of Pep. The 
kind that grow prize winning bloom. List 
just out. Ask for it. 
ELM HILL FARM 
R. OC. Bellard, Succeeding A. H. Austin Co. 
WAYLAND, 0O. 
“Home of Elm Hill Gladiolus” 














Hand Bulb Grader Free 


In U. S. A., Foreign, 10c 


Our big catalog of 319 varieties now ready. 
122 varieties listed at 4c, 2c and 1c each in 
large, medium and small sizes, all prepaid. 
Some sample prices, Large bulbs, prepaid, 
on $2.00 orders. Less sent postage collect. 


A. E, Kunderd.... Il4c Joerg’s White...... 20c 

BD cnnsnsseees 25c . ap eoccccces ° = 

ae 0c IMUCt once seceees ic 

oe, oe = Mrs. C. Goolidge..+ 250 
P acceccscceses omg ae... 
Cath. Coleman..... 12¢ Mrs. Von Konynen- 

Crinkles ........... 9c a . 1% 

Emile Aubrun...... 13¢ Pfitzer’s Triumph... 20c 
Heavenly Blue...... 22c Purple Glory....... 


LEGRON FLORAL CO. 
124 Amherst Drive, Toledo, Ohio 








BETTER BLOOMING BULBS 


EBERLING’S GLADIOLU 
CORN BELT GROWN 


1931 catalogue now ready, listing 
the best in Gladiolus at reasonable 
prices and containing much valuable 
information concerning the growing 
and judging of Gladious. Sent free 
upon request. 


J. H. HEBERLING 


Easton, Illinois, U. S. A. 











New Process Produces 
Better Rose Plants 


Never before have you received Rose 
Plants such as we ship, fresh as if dug 
from your own garden. Our ‘‘Seal 
Kraft’’ treatment assures quicker, 
stronger growth and earlier blooms, 

“Superior Six’’, $2.94 

Chas. K. Douglas, scarlet; Gen, Jac- 
queminot, red; Countess of Lichester, rose- 
pink; Alex. H. Gray, deep yellow; K. A. 
bn white; F. W. Dunlop, dark 
pin 


” A Luxembourg Rose 
Finest yellow Rose, free for im- FREE 
mediate orders for ‘‘Superior Six’’. 


“Little Rose Garden”, $5.88 
12 Strong ‘‘Seal Kraft’’ Roses 
Includes all shades of Yellow, Pink, 
and White, no two alike in color: 
Souv. de C. Pernet, Los 
Killarney, J. L. Mock, : . 
Frau Karl Druschki, Columbia, Gruss an 
Teplitz, Etoile de France, Radiance, Sun- 
burst, Mme. Butterfly. 
Rare French Lilac FREE 
Charles X. Large trusses of reddish- 
blue flowers. Grafted Plants Value $2.00. 
Sent free 1 7 ees orders for ‘Little 
Order Both Groups and 


Garden 
Get the Lilac and 2 Roses FREE 


Add 4c per plant for packing and post- 
~ West of Miss. River, add 6c per 
plant. 

‘‘Seal Kraft’’ Extra-large Rose Plants, 
49c each; smaller sizes, 37c and 25c each. 
Write for list of varieties. 


Cc. E. WILSON & CO., INC. 
Dept. 218B Manchester, Conn. 
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Holland are infected with a disease which 
causes the bulbs to rot after blooming. 


Joe SmirH, (Wash.) 


MEALY BUG ON PLANTS 


The cause of Mealy Bugs is more Mealy 
Bugs just as the cause of the Crow is more 
Crows. These insects being covered with a 
wooly down are protected from most insecti- 
cides unless they are thorougly applied They 
multiply very rapidly and attack a multi- 
tude of plants, of which the Coleus is one. 

If the infestation is not bad crushing 
every one with a toothpick or the fingers 
before he is large enough to reproduce his 
kind is about as satisfactory as anything. 
Keep it up every day or two for a week 
or ten days and the victory will be won. 

A thorough application of “Black Leaf 
Forty,” using a little stronger solution 
than is called for on the bottle, is reason- 
ably effective. Or a funnel-like hood may 
be made of newspapers and the plant cov- 
ered with this. Now burn plenty of 
strong long-green tobacco under this hood 
and allow th: plant to be saturated with 
the smoke fc an hour or two. This is 
usually effective but may have to be re- 
peated once or twice at intervals of a week. 


FLoyD BRALLIAR, (Tenn.) 


POET’S NARCISSUS DO NOT BLOOM 

While sitting by the fireside reading my 
January FLower Grower, received today, 
on page 44 I again note someone says that 
their Poet’s Narcissus fails to open their 
buds. Just recently someone else asked 
for information. 

I have a row of them which are early 
and a row of them which are later, both 
are the white Narcissus. One is called 


Poeticus ornatus and one, Recurves. (It is 
cold in the room where my books are so 
will not look it up, but think this is the 
correct name, if not no matter.) These 
bulbs sulked for years and did not bloom 
and finally coal ashes (soft coal) was 
thrown on them a couple inches deep and 
in the Spring they came through and they 
have bloomed every year ever since. 


FLORENCE ScHEIDT, (Ohio) 


MERTENSIA VIRGINICA 


Mertensica Virginia, by Benj. Keech, 
(Xm. 24: 

In an article published recently, I read 
that a dozen or more varieties of Merten- 
sia are now available. Among them Mer- 
tensia Lorneri has a tuberous root (sim- 
ilar to Anemone coronaria). Mertensia 
membrancea holds its leaves all Summer. 
Mertensia ciliata (Mountain bluebell), 
grows 12 to 18 inches, and blooms over 
a long period in Summer. M. lanceolata is 
an early-spring bloomer; and M. pulchella 
has rosettes of blue-green leaves. 

Which proves Mr. Keech’s memory is not 
faulty and that he has seen more than 
one variety. 

Miss Alice ScHEER, (Kans.) 








NARCISSUS FAIL TO BLOOM 


Answering J. E, Hayes, (Vt.) January, 
1931, issue: 

Narcissus at the time of blooming must 
have plenty of water and buds sprayed 
with water to keep moist, or must be in 
a moist atmosphere like a_ greenhouse. 
We have no trouble blooming Narcissus 


in the greenhouse in soil or dishes of 
pebbles and water. 
They require no fertilizer in soil or in 


- 
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the water as the flower buds are in the 
bulb ready to bloom. 


JoHN Hixeor, (Ill.) 


STOCKS FAIL TO BLOOM 


Answering Scott B. Pelton, (Pa.): 

I had a similar experience with the 
Giant Imperial Stocks or Improved Bis- 
marck variety. I had wonderful plants 
for they were grown in a very rich soil, 
which they prefer, but they failed to bloom 
outside. A gardener and florist who passed 
here often, told me that this variety is 
best grown in the greenhouse where it 
has time to develop its exquisite blooms. 
They do best in a cool climate, and doubt- 
less our weather last Summer was dis- 
astrous to plants. 

I had one that was as large as a large 
washtub and how I regretted seeing it 
freeze! The leaves were most beautifully 
notched and fully a foot long. I think 
this strain of Stocks requires fully six 
months to bloom well. I now grow the 
Ten Weeks’ Stocks for the garden, that 
grow from 15 to 18 inches, and start the 
seeds in March in the house. 


LovuIse B. Hastines, (Ohio) 


IDENTITY OF BUTTERFLY LILY 


Is the Butterfly Lily asked for by Mary 
O. Porter, (Mo.,) the Hedychium Coranar- 
ium? The catalogue description follows: 
A magnificent plant; flourishes best on low, 
moist land where it forms a dense clump. 
Can be safely grown over the entire South. 
The masses of fragrant white flowers, look- 
ing much like large Butterflies, are borne in 
large clusters. Blooms all Summer and 
Fall. 

Miss Atice M. ScHEER, (Kans.) 














PEONIES GLADIOLUS 


If You Want Something Better In 


IRIS 


Iris - Delphiniums - Gladiolus 






































Will gladden your Gardens more than six months of the year and remain 
a pleesant memory till they come again. For $5.00 we will send 15 Iris, 
12 Delphiniums, 25 Gladiolus. Iris and Glads all choice named varieties but 
not labeled. 100 Iris, at least 27 varieties—not labeled—$5.00. Delphinium 
seed from selected blooms, Large pkt. 50c. If none of the above appeals we 
shall si glad to send our catalogue, hoping that we may have something 
that wil 


You Should Send For My 
GARDEN BOOK 
It’s Worth Having 
LOUIS R. FISCHER 


4824 Penn Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. GEO. N. SMITH, 171 Cedar St., Wellesley Hills, Mass. 














Bulblet Specials For March 


The following lots of bulblets are worth from 40 to 60 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 


Medium sized bulbs, per 100 postpaid. 


cents each, mostly 50 cents. You may have 10 lots of your Annie Laurie..... $4.00 Karl Volkert...... 2.00 Orange Queen..... 2.50 
own choosing for $3.25. All 66 lots for $19.00. a... 1 ee Ee: ees s+ en 

10 Al Smith, 3 Ambrosia, 15 Angel’s Dream, 10 Antione, _ | Etendard ..22225) 4:00 gg Pig ni ee ee neton 1? 
5 Ave Maria, 1 Bill Sowden, 3 Bleeding Heart, 10 California, far a le... Viola Bird........ 1.25 


10 Capt. Courageous, 10 Cattleya Rose, 3 Color Marvel, 1 
Commander Koehl, 10 Coryphee, 5 Copper Gold, 10 Dominus, 
10 Dr. Starkweather, 10 Eighth Wonder, 10 Elrose, 6 
Emblem, 10 Fantasy, 2 Glory of the U. S. A., 3 Golden Anni- 
versary, 10 Helen Jacobs, 10 Herbert Hoover, 5 Hinemoa, 
10 Jacelia, 10 Janet, 10 J. H. McFarland, 5 J. Van Tets, 
7 Jubilee, 7 King of Reds, 3 LaPaloma, 2 Lavender Rose, 
3 Lily of Gold, 7 Loyalty, 2 Magna Blanca, 2 Mammoth 
White, 6 Marocco, 10 Miss Bloomington, 2 Miss Universe, 
6 Mother Machree, 2 Mrs. Anna Pfitzer, 20 Mrs. Calvin 
Coolidge, 6 Mrs. Chas. A. Stevens, 7 Mrs. Gertrude Pfitzer, 
10 Mrs. Paul Dieball, 10 Mrs. S. A. Errey, 5 Orange Gold, 
10 Philatelia, 7 Phillip Breitmeyer, 5 Pink Enchantor, 5 
Pond Lily, 2 Pres. Lincoln, 7 Pretty Pink, 10 Pride of Oregon, 
10 Ravenna, 10 Red Splendor, 10 Resplendent, 20 Rippling 
Waters, 10 Ruffled Splendor, 12 Salbach’s Pink, 5 Scarlet 
King, 7 Senorita, 7 Sir Thomas Lipton, 7 Stuttgardia, 6 
Tobersun. 






































Send for catalog in colors. They tell me it is the finest in the My New 68 Page Catalogue Free. It’s differ- 
country. Lists glads, dahlias, delphiniums, garden furniture, etc. ent, beautiful, interesting and helpful. Post 
CHAMPLA Vv S ecard brings you a copy immediately. 

Elmer E. Gove, Box 45 Boulder, 
Burli - ¥ of pe 
urlington, Vermont Colorado 
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